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Cut one-half size 


NATIONAL 


No. 90 Screen and Storm Door Set 


This COMBINATION SET is one of the best sellers we have ever placed 


on the market. 


It is neat, strong and very durable. The hinges are of steel, size 3 x 214 
inches. Being made with loose pins, the door can be quickly and easily taken 
down, without the usual bother of removing screws. 


An offset hinge can be readily obtained by simply removing the pin and 
reversing one leaf. The pull is 414 inches long, made of steel and of neat 
pattern. 


Our popular No. 3 Perfect Spring, with loop ends, is packed with each set. 
Nickeled screws, hooks and eyes are packed with the Japanned sets. 


With your first order we will furnish free of charge a handsome display 
model, like the one here illustrated. 


These COMBINATION SETS are packed in a neat individual carton. One 


doz. sets ina box. Twelve doz. sets in acase. Any finish desired. 
Weight per doz. sets, 12 pounds. 


Place your order direct with us, buy at a saving and sell at a worth while 
profit. 


The NATIONAL way has come to stay. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Ill. 
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CONOMIC readjustment in American homes, worked by the war, is 
4 sounding a ripping reveille from the dresser of every hardware re- 
tailer. It is a call to arms from the Big Ben called Opportunity. It rings 
in perfect tune with your cash register. It bids you boost your bank 
balance by cashing in on the Nation’s wash. 
Here’s the situation. 


The family washing of eighteen million homes must be done. House- 
hold help is getting higher in price and harder to find every week. Women 
who do their own housework know that the back-breaking part of the job 
can be better done by labor saving appliances. This fact is being ham- 
mered home by Government bureau, by women’s magazines and by several 
million men who have been introduced to the mysteries and miseries of 
the wash-board by army orders. 

As many washing machines have been sold in the last fourteen months, 
according to a man who makes them, as were sold in the fourteen years 
previous. Any hardware retailer whose sales do not show a corresponding 
increase is losing business which his position as a community leader would 
guarantee him if he went after it. 

Yes, you must go after it—but remember, the sweetest fruit hangs 
highest on the tree. Modern electric washing machines sell up to $175. 
The gross profit runs from 25 per cent to 35 per cent. If you think that 
this profit is not sweet talk to anyone of the hundreds of hardware men 
who are tasting it. And one and all they agree that it is within the reach 
of every hardware man. 

F. A. Ernst, Seattle, vice president of the Pacific Northwest Hard- 
ware and Implement Association, said at the recent convention of that 
association, that special sales effort on these higher price washing machines 
had moved five machines in the week preceding the convention. 

Beatty of Clinton, Ill.; Bunting of Kansas City, Carlisle of Springfield, 
Mass.; Edwards & Chamberlain of Kalamazoo, Murray of Honesdale, Pa.; ° 
Stichter of Reading, Pa.; Barker, Rose & Clinton of Elmira, Rudge & 
Guenzel of Lincoln, Neb., and hundreds of other hardware hustlers are 
grabbing this opportunity. 

From time to time they are going to tell you through Hardware Age 
how they are doing it. 

Other experts are going to tell you in Hardware Age how to handle 
installment business right, how to finance this business according to 
modern banking practise, how to pick off prospects and how to land the 
live ones, how to make real salesmanship work overtime. 

Hardware men are proving that they can beat all comers in selling 
labor-saving specialties for the home. Try it on your own bank balance. 
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He went back to bed He got up and hustled 











By JOSEPH WELSH 


President, Pasadena Hardware Co., Pasadena, Cal. 


Sporting Goods Pull New \ 


Customers into the Store 









This buck is a 
magnet to draw 
sporting goods 
buyers 
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Study the layout of this remarkable Pasadena hardware store. Notice 

the big buck in the store, to the left, enlarged as an insert above. He 

draws the man who loves the great outdoors to Mr. Welsh’s sporting 
goods department 


my boss that we ought to have a line of some 

kind of sporting goods. He was nothing of 
an outdoor man himself, and could not see it as 
I could, as I was very fond of all outdoor sports. 
At last I convinced him that the line ought to 
be added. 

We started in mildly. I bought some baseball 
stuff, some air guns, shot guns, shells, a few 22 
rifles, some cheap trout tackle, boys’ bicycles, 
hunting knives and compasses. This was about 
the amount of it the first season. Here came a 
new class of customers we never had had in the 
hardware store. It brought the boys around. We 
always had customers around that end of the 
store, buying or going to. They told their dads, 
brought in their mothers and pointed out arti- 
cles they hoped Santa might send them next 
Xmas. So, on it went. Each day new customers. 
Then the boss woke up and says to me, “Gee, that 
sporting stuff sure brings in the youngsters and 
their parents as well. Our sales are showing up 
fine.” He raised my salary. 

We added to our line tennis goods, hammocks, 
outdoor sleeping bags and a good general assort- 
ment of outdoor camping stuff as well as hunting 
clothes, sweaters, etc. Then came a line of golf 


I CAN well remember the first time I suggested to 


goods, and higher grades of ocean and fresh water 
tackle as well as all outdoor things used by camp- 
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ers and auto parties. Thus we have today a big 
retail business in the foregoing lines of goods. 
One thing is certain—this class of outdoor folks 
sure spend their money more freely than the av- 
erage just plain hardware purchaser. 

Hardware concerns who do not handle sporting 
goods are losing a profitable end of the game. Be- 
sides, these sporting people are always in good 
humor. They are back to their boyhood, full of 
pep and bubbling over with good cheer with the 
expectation of going out o’ doors. They have the 
money and pay generally cash for this class of 
merchandise. Yes, I have often noticed a cus- 
tomer buy a rod and reel, lines, flies, leaders and a 
full equipment of tackle and plant down his twen- 
ty-five or thirty dollars in cash, then walk over 
to the other side of the store» buy a padlock, a 
file and a few pounds of nails and have them 
charged. Sounds funny, but ’tis true. 

I find that what attracts the youngsters to the 
store will draw their parents every time. 


The Kids Will Teach You 


OU well know the past four years in building 
has been about nothing. These years build- 
ers’ stuff got dusty on the shelves. A few bare 
necessities, of course, moved. but the line of things 
doing was the corner where the outdoor stuff was 
being handled. No, you don’t have to be experts 
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to sell sporting goods. You will be surprised how 
the kids will teach you, whether in baseball, ten- 
nis, fishing tackle or the use of outdoor things. 
The Boy Scouts, especially, are the best posted 
when it comes to camping stuff. Then there are 
always a few old cranks in all the lines more than 
willing at all times to give you more advice about 
their special pet ideas than you sometimes need, 
but much can be learned from such people. Yes, 
you will always find that out o’ door men and 
women are big, generous-hearted people that 
don’t split hairs in their purchases. 

Yes, sir, if you have just a dull old monotonous 
hardware store and the same old hum-drum stock 
that others have, just the ordinary stuff, get a 
small line of sporting goods, make a good window 
display and keep it changed to suit the season; 
set one part of your show window aside for this 
class of goods alone and watch your new class of 
customers come around. It will sure surprise you 
and give zest and vim to the whole stock, besides, 
as I have remarked, bringing cheer around you. 
Few men smile when buying a few feet of chicken 
netting or some nails; but say, watch one of those 
same men walk up to the showcaseful of hooks, 
rods, reels, lines and outdoor stuff. He will often 
say, “Say, boy, that’s the stuff. I’m going after 
them on the opening for a whole blooming week of 
it’—all this with a great big boyish grin on his 
face. Back he comes from his trip. You have to 
hear his varns, how the big one got away, etc. 
He’s all worked up and tells you his story that’s 
plumb full of glee and a ring of the woods and 
water. 

Say, Mr. Glum Hardware Man, try this little 
“Tabasco” scheme in your business. Sporting 
goods is by far the best line to add to hardware. 
It simply fits in and is an exceedingly pleasant 
part of the business as well as fairly profitable. 

I know one concern, and a good big one, that 
would rather let the hardware end of the business 
go than their sporting goods end of it. 


It’s Not in the Grocery Store 


GAIN, the sporting goods line is about the 

only line that the average grocery has not 
touched hard. Look at the stock of hardware the 
average groceryman handles as well as_ seed 
houses, furniture stores and junk dealers. 

It’s up to you, Mr. Hardware Man, to extend your 
lines. When you figure that there are 80,000,000 
people each year who go out of doors sporting, 
vou can readily see the enormous amount of ‘equip- 
ment they purchase and every soldier boy, with 
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his war experience of being out of doors, adds to 
this immensity of people. People are different 
today from what they were before the use of the 
automobile. They have learned that the great 
mother nature has a thousand charms to offer, 
all free of cost. 

Mr. Hardware Man, get the line this multitude 
is buying and you will surely find a different at- 
mosphere in your business. This line of business 
belongs to you. Get it. It is the advice of one 
who has tried and succeeded. 

And incidentally it’s time to push fishing tackle, 
baseball goods and camping supplies hard now. 
Get them into your window and into vour adver- 
tising. . 
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Mr. Welsh’s window trimmer linked fishing 
miscellaneous garden tools in a way that boosted the sales of both lines 


tackle with garden hose, lawn mowers and 
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$1500 Yearly 


Increase in 
Cutlery Sales 


How a New Jersey Store Features 
This Line 
By CHARLES DOWNES 
HE A. M. Griffen Hardware Company, at 119- 
123 East Front Street, Plainfield, N. J., is as 
’ much an establishment as the town itself. But 
“it has it all over” the town as a place of interest. 

If there is any young fellow, just back from 
“over there,” who is about to break into the hard- 
ware game, he can get some live tips about what 
to do and what not to do simply watching the 
way the salesmen in the Griffen company handle 
their steady stream of customers. They do it briskly 
and to the point, yet in such a way that the cus- 
tomer feels when he leaves as though he had been 
the only customer in the store. It’s an art, O ye 
sellers of hardware, that an old master couldn’t 
paint or a Victor Hugo put into words. But, never- 
theless, it’s in all well-stocked hardware stores. 

Mr. “A M.” himself was selling hardware as fast 
as is “humanly” possible when I arrived, so I had 
a good chance to look around. I soon saw why the 
boss was working—an eight-star service flag still 
on duty. But I didn’t get as much of a chance to 
“nose around” as I thought I would. Pretty soon 
he came over to say “howdy” and to listen to my 
monologue, which deepened his smile wrinkles a bit 
—but then I may ke always looking for such things, 
which is another matter. 

Anyhow, he showed himself a man of sense and 
sensibility by intimating that the subject of cutlery 
is a thing for a live-wire specialist. So he intro- 
duced me to C. S. Hoagland, a square-jawed, blue- 
eyed blond, with a personality that could win the 
child-like confidence of a suspicious German spy. 


American Cutlery a Strong Seller 


UT let Hoagland talk for himself. 
“Cutlery, huh?” he said. “Well, HARDWARE 
AGE couldn’t have chosen a better time for putting 


cutlery in its proper place in the hardware store.’ 


American cutlery is selling stronger now than any- 
body ever thought possible. 

“There are only two places for cutlery in a hard- 
ware store. Either in the window or in the first 
show case a customer sees when he enters, which 
is, also, the last one he sees when he leaves. We 
haven’t got the window space here I would like for 
featuring cutlery. and, besides, they’re open win- 
dows, as you see, and the dust and dampness ruins 
a display in windows of this kind. 

“So I have had to make invention follow neces- 
sity here and “play up” my goods so that the first 
impression a customer gets when he or she enters 
the door is—‘what nice-looking knives and scissors.’ 

“Then they see these open pans of kitchen and 
paring knives on the case with the prices all marked 
plainly on each knife, and invariably a woman will 
stop to look them over and test the feel of the 
handles, etc. 

Kitchen Knives Sell Themselves 


6s’T’HEY usually sell themselves because they are 
good knives. But whenever possible one of us 


will step up behind the counter and put into words 
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Attractive cutlery trim in window of L. H. Zumbrook 
& Son, Springfield, Ill. 


what the knives themselves suggest, and what the 
customer herself is thinking just at that moment 
about them. 

“Well, we sell on an average six or seven of those 
pans full about every two weeks, and each pan 
holds about 60 to 75 knives. Most of the knives are 
Dexter and Universal brands selling from 15c. to 
99c. We've had a yearly increase of $1,500 in 
cutlery sales since we started featuring a little. 

“When I took hold of this department in May, 
1917,” Hoagland went on, “I found a lot of German 
goods and cheap-grade American stuff that was 
hard to sell because you could look at it and see in 
a minute it couldn’t stand much strain. 

“And then,” he continued, “I studied cutlery, and, 
believe me, it is a study. I learned a lot about the 
whys and wherefores of knives and scissors, and 
got the idea into my head that only dependable 
goods were safe to handle. 

“So then I laid in a line of goods that I would 
use myself in my own home. Because I’m con- 
vinced they are good, reliable, serviceable articles 
that will wear well and prove satisfactory without 
a comeback. 

“Of course they cost more, but I’ve had cus- 
tomers tell me time and time again that they would 
rather pay more if they can get knives that—that, 
well, that will cut results, you might almost say. 

“I won’t carry any cutlery hereafter,” he con- 
tinued, “that hasn’t got the manufacturer’s name 
stamped on it. 


Customer Surprised by American Quality 
eT ae other day a woman came in for a pair of 

cuticle scissors. She said she preferred Amer- 
ican scissors, but was afraid she couldn’t get what 
she wanted because American cuticle scissors were 
too heavy. I told her that was a thing of the past, 
and showed her a pair of cuticle scissors made re- 
cently by Wiss, in Newark, with a needle point that 
could cut the wire inside an electric bulb if it had a 
sixteenth of an inch opening to get through. 

“Why, she was surprised. She didn’t know 
American goods had improved so. She was a mani- 
curist and knew cuticle scissors. But Wiss didn’t 
have his name on that pair. I had to get the box 
and the bill to prove they were made in America. 
She bought two instead of one, and declared them 
the best she had ever seen. 

“I’m going to stick to American goods exclu- 

(Continued on page 59) 


























The Man Behind the 


A Page from the Pacific Northwest 


Counter Is Still Going 


Strong on His Swing Around the Western Circuit 
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CEE,! CANT 
EVES KETCH 
MY BREATH! ” 


By LLEW S. SOULE 


HERE is no country in the worid that has 
T any edge on the Pacific Northwest. When 

the Almighty planned the universe He man- 
aged to place just a little of everything that goes 
to make a mortal satisfied and prosperous in that 
strip of mountain and valley that runs from Bill- 
ings, Montana, to the Puget Sound. There are 
wide ranges cropped by thousands of cattle and 
sheep; there are mills where millions of feet of 
virgin timber are converted into finished lumber; 
there are mines rich in silver, copper, gold and 
even coal, and last but not least, there are thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land growing every thing 
from wheat to fruit. But—I forgot the most im- 
portant part of it all: There are hundreds of 
lakes, rivers and streams, fairly teeming with the 
kind of trout I used to think existed only in the 
imaginations of over ambitious sportsmen. If 1 
had stayed there another week I would have de- 
veloped the vocabulary of a real estate dealer, and 
° it is I am gushing like a geyser in the National 
ark, 


The Gateway to the Yellowstone 


OMETIMES I think the Yellowstone Park is 

built along the lines of the mystic maze of 
Coney Island. It has more main entrances than 
a Barnum and Bailey circus. Every town or city 
within a hundred miles of its borders has applied 
for a patent on the only feasible gateway to this 
elusive national playground. It’s almost danger- 
ous for a tenderfoot to even mention any particu- 
lar route to Old Faithful if he happens to be over 
a mile from that favored road. It’s a good deal 
like standing under Seattle’s Totem Pole and yell- 
ing “Hurrah for Tacoma.” 

Livingston, Montana, was about the first real 
gateway I struck, and the town seems to have a 
real mortgage on the title. There is a railroad 
running from Livingston to Gardiner, and when 


you arrive at Gardiner you can reach across and 
shake hands with the real denizens of the park. 
There are some live hardware stores in Livings- 
ton, and everybody, from the corner grocer to 
the news vendor, has fishing tackle on display. 
The flies are thicker than mosquitoes in Jersey, 
but they are all safely wound on hooks and they 
sting only fish. 

Bozeman is the next town with the gateway bee 
in its bonnet, and it also has one of those clear 
titles I spoke of. There is a peach of an automo- 
bile road from Bozeman to the park, through the 
famous Gallatin Canyon, and a bunch of live hard- 
ware dealers are backing an exceptionally live 
Chamber of Commerce Secretafy in an effort to 
make it one of the best scenic roads in America. 
They are strong for good roads in Bozeman, be- 
cause they have found good roads lead to good 
business and good profits. Incidentally, that little 
city of less than 8000 inhabitants boasts ‘over 16 
miles of paved streets. The West is wising-up 
rapidly on the good street and road questions. 


A Slight Lull in the Copper Country 


ROM Bozeman I headed into the mining dis- 

trict, and spent a few days around Helena. 
Buite, Great Falls and Anaconda. The towns all 
looked good, but you could see where the drop in 
copper had taken a slight reef in the business 
belt. Some of the mines were closed, and others 
were working only partially around Butte and 
Helena, and as a result the big smelters of Ana- 
conda and Great Falls were running rather light. 
I said that there was a slight business lull in these 
places, but don’t get the impression that business 
was really bad. It was a little slow for these bee- 
hives of activity, but it was still traveling in a 
manner that suggested speed to the man from the 
agricultural belts. And hardware stocks—I’m al- 
most afraid to tell you how much stock some of 
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those stores in Montana carry, particularly in 
the mining districts. Perhaps I had better hold 
back the figures and keep my reputation for verac- 
itv—but take it from me, there are hardware 
stores in Montana in towns of only a few thou- 
sand people, with stocks you couldn’t find in large 
cities of other parts of the country. They have 
to be seen to be appreciated. 


From Fruit to Lumber 


Y next stop was in the pretty little city of 

Missoula, the capital of the Montana fruit 
belt. In fact, they tell me confidentially in Mis- 
soula that it is the whole fruit belt. There are 
snow capped mountains almost within reaching 
distance, but the fruit trees were in full bloom and 
there was every prospect of a bumper crop. They 
made real money from their fruit in the Missoula 
district last year, and business is fairly humming. 
I spent half a day in the store of the Missoula 
Mercantile Company, and I haven’t yet quit talk- 
ing about it. It is one of those stores you read 
about, and I have saved up a lot of good things 
to tell you about later, when I get back to that 
flat topped desk and swivel chair. 

I left the fruit blossoms with a sigh of regret, 
and a few hours later was riding through the big 
lumber district of the Kootenai country. Sand 
Point was my first stop and it was worth the whole 
trip just to look across that beautiful lake on 
which the town is situated and see the sun peer- 
ing over the snow capped heights beyond. All 
around the town were great saw mills, remorse- 
lessly eating their way through the forests of the 
Northwest and turning a stream of gold into the 
cash registers of the town. 

One of the big stores of the town is that of the 
Thomasson Hardware Company. You will know 
it when vou see it, by the big glass tank in the 
show window with its bevy of mountain trout. 
That tank would stir up the fishing spirit of a 
wooden Indian, and you can imagine what it will 
do to a red-blooded disciple of Isaac Walton. 
They carry a good line of tackle just inside the 
main entrance and they take toll from that tank 
six days in the week. On the seventh day the 
whole town goes fishing and the trout in the tank 
get a vacation. It strikes me that some of you 
fellows in the bass country could get a real tip 
from Thomasson’s trout tank. 


Where They Clear the Land With Dynamite 


HE land around Sand Point is timber land, and 
the farmer who follows the mills earns his 
right to everything that he can possibly raise on 
the -rich timber soil. 


Believe me, he has some 
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problem in the clearing of his land. The stumps 
are as thick as the hair on a dog’s back and they 
stick to the soil like a mother to her only son. 
There is only one feasible method of removing 
them and that is through the aid of blasting 
powder. Naturally the dealers of Sand Point sell 
great quantities of stump powder—that is, they 
used to sell great quantities, but according to 
Thomasson the high price of powder has put some- 
what of a crimp in the sales. It has also put a 
crimp in the development of the stump country. 
As Thomasson says: ‘The land is cheap in price 
and will raise anything, and we get more than 
our share of those who come to look the country 
over. The price sounds good, and the newcomer 
immediately begins to figure the cost of clearing 
the land. About the first thing he does is to hit 
for a hardware store and inquire the price of 
stump powder. We name a price, that is as close 
to the cost as we can get and still stay in business, 
but he backs out of the door minus his ambition 
and hits for the valleys.” As a matter of fact 
that rich stump land will pay mighty good divi- 
dends on the investment, despite the high cost 
of dynamite, but it is hard to make the farmer 
see beyond that first high cost, especially when he 
remembers the prices of powder a few years ago. 
He sits back and waits for lower costs, and that 
means an economic loss to cities like Sand Point. 
Powder is only one item in a multitude of hard- 
ware sales to the stump farmer. Once he can be 
induced to clear the land, and he is forced to buy 
garden and farm tools, seeds and harvesting ma- 
chinery. He builds a house and a barn and finds 
a use for hundreds of hardware items that now 
decorate the shelves of Sand Point hardware 
stores. 

Thomasson is just a little peeved over the out- 
look. He fails to see why mining powder has been 
reduced in price out of all proportion to the re- 
duction in stump powder, and he thinks that some 
one is standing in the way to development of the 
rich lands of the stump country. Certain it is 
that the farmer of the timber district is not blast- 
ing his way to a fortune in these days and new 
clearings are somewhat of a rarity. It almost 
seems as though the Government might turn its 
attention to helping the stump farmer in his heart- 
breaking job of redeeming the soil, just as it has 
done for the more favored farmer of the irrigated 
sections. There is a big agricultural future for 
Sand Point when the farmer and the powder get 
back on the old plane of price and fellowship. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Any Empty Sockets in Your Town? 


Use Your Telephone to Fill Them 





The electric “bulb” business is rushing into hardware stores so fast that 
the hustlers are reaping a rich harvest while the slumberers are wonder- 


ing if the opportunity is worth while. 


with steady, year-round sales. 


It’s clean-cut, profitable business. 
































Here is an entire window of the Kelley Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn., 


given to featuring incandescent 


lamps. It increased the sale of 


“bulbs” and brought new customers into the store 


they are generally called, have graduated from 

the class of an electrical specialty to a uni- 
versal commodity. From being a product used in 
only a few houses, they are now used in the majority 
of homes. Because of the necessity of renewal the 
demand is constant. 

The housewife purchases for the average house. 
She buys the kitchen utensils, the thousand-and-one 
household articles that a hardware store carries for 
the house, at the hardware store. Why, then, should 
she have to seek out the electrical supply dealer for 
the lamps she must have? She generally goes there 
for lamps alone. There are few other articles pur- 
chased so often that would necessitate her seeking 
the electrical dealer. 

Lamps are not a technical product, in so far as 
merchandizing them is concerned. They are stand- 
ardized into a certain few household sizes, giving 
varying degrees of light, and the manufacturer sup- 
plies vou with instructions as to the size adapted to 
various installations, understood at a glance. 

Nor is the factor of replacements, breakage or 
short life lamps the bugaboo it once was. The 
reliable manufacturer stands behind his product, 
guarantees that it will give satisfactory perform- 
ance in service, and will not let the dealer lose by 
lamps which do not come up to the guarantee. 


FF they are: incandescent ‘lamps, or “bulbs,” as 


Use the Telephone 


“T’HINK of the unfilled sockets right in your own 

city. Think of your own home, for instance. 
Isn’t it true that only recently the light burned 
out in the bedroom, so you took a bulb from one 
of the living-room sockets to replace it; isn’t it true 


chat you have oiten found yourself robbing the 
sockets of one room to replace burned-out lamps? 
Think what a field there is for lamp sales, stimu- 
lated by, say, half an hour a day spent at the tele- 
phone calling up your customers and urging the 
installation of at least enough lamps to save them 
the annoyance of being without light immediately 
when it is wanted. 

Then, too, there is the constant demand from 
mills and shops, whose purchasing agents pick up 
their odd requirements from you. Can you afford 
to overlook that business? 

Space—they come packed one hundred to a case, 
store easily, never depreciate because of having been 
stecked too long. They are packed five in a carton, 
convenient to handle, and it is easier to sell five 
than one. 


Profit—a worth-while one. As good as, or better 


than, you get on the average commodity in such 


general demand. 


You can buy lamps in two ways. One is by 


accepting the agency of the manufacturer, signing 
a contract, accepting a consigned stock and main- 
taining list prices. The other way is to purchase 
lamps outright from the manufacturer, without re 
strictions of any kind. 

But—here is a caution, one very worth your while 
to remember: Know the manufacturer from whom 
vou buy. All makes look the same. In lamps, as 
in few other products, everything depends on the 
ideals of the manufacturer. Get the right lamp, 
on the right basis, and you have a product which 
shows, not desultory sales, but a daily volume which 
can be increased at will by vutting out your hand 
for the business that is all around you. 
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Show Card Pointers for the Beginner 


The Rough Pencil Lay-out Indispensable if the 
Finished Card Is to Be Attractive 


By WILLIAM J. LOVINGER 













Jowett. 





Epiror’s Nore—When the hustling show card writer Jowett went 
to war HARDWARE AGE was forced to temporarily suspend his series of 
practical, illustrated articles on “Show Card Writing Made Easy.” The 
requests for continuation of this service, from our subscribers, has been 
so increasingly insistent that we have finally been able to complete 
arrangements with Mr. Lovinger to continue the work laid down by Mr. 
Here is the first article of the new series. 


by others taking up various phases of show card writing. 


It will be followed 

















EW small towns have a sign painter who 
specializes on show cards, and the card signs 
they turn out as a rule have a clumsy, “heavy” 

appearance. So I am going to tell you how to 
produce attractive and business-compelling show 
cards or price tickets, how to lay them out and 

Fig. 


1—Prelicinary lay-out as done in pencil 


































































how to make them, or have them made. I want 
every retail hardware dealer and clerk to be able to 
turn out attractive cards himself. 

Anyone who can write can learn how to make a 
passable show card without any personal instruc- 
tion. To the man who is interested these few 
random suggestions will prove useful. 

To start with, show cards are most easily “writ- 









ten flat,” in the same position as ordinary writing. 
The equipment most needed consists of a few good 
different-sized brushes, preferably red sable, which 
can be purchased in most stationery or art supply 
stores, a pencil, rule, “T” square, a couple of bottles 
of water colors (Devoe’s, W.W. or David’s colors 
are good for this purpose) and cardboards. 

The “lay-out” is the first thing to be considered. 
A card with a good lay-out, even though poorly 
lettered, shows up better than a card with better 
lettering that is poorly laid out. 

To look right a card must be “centered,” so first 


Fig. 2—Lettering put in roughly in pencil. Notice how 


it is centered on card 
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“Don’t try to crowd the lettering 


to the edge of the card. Leave 
plenty of margin—roughly speak- 
ing, about one-quarter of the ecard 
should be left as a ‘frame’ or set- 


ting for the text and illustration.” 











rule a line through the center of your card. Have 
the middle of each line of lettering come to that 
line, marking out your lettering so that both ends 
will be an equal distance from the center line. 

Don’t try to crowd your lettering to the edge 
of the card. Leave plenty of margin, roughly 
speaking, about a quarter of the size of the card. 
This shows up the lettering to greater advantage 
and makes the card more readable. 

Most beginners make the mistake of putting too 
many colors on a card, and the weird combinations 
of colors that characterize their work is anything 
but pleasing to the eye. 

Red and black lettering on a light card, the main 
words or price in red and the rest in black, or 
white and yellow lettering on a dark card are 
strong contrasts that you can’t go wrong on. 

Shading of letters is not advisable for the begin- 
ner. However, this rule should be remembered— 
on a light card shade the lettering with a color 
lighter than the lettering itself, on a dark card just 
reverse the process. 

A border gives a card a finished appearance. 
However, avoid a strong contrasting color for a 
border. 


A window card by Mr. Lovinger showing how advertising 
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Fig. 3—The completed card, with pencil layout marks 
erased 


This Handy 
TOOL KIT 


Made Special 
forflorme Use 


‘950 


I believe these few general hints will prove more 
useful to the man who wants to learn how to make 
a good readable show card than the knowledge of 
actual lettering itself. Alphabets for practice 
works will be illustrated and described in a later 
article. 


illustrations can be pasted on show cards 


with good results 
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Hardware Dealers Meet in Seattle 






Semi-Annual Convention of Pacific North- 


west Association 


All 


Beats Records 





























LEFT TO RIGHT—Secretary Moore of the Seattle Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Club. F. A. Ernst, first vice-president Pacific Northwest Hard- 


ware & Implement Association. E. 


E. Lucas, secretary Pacific North- 


west Hardware & Implement Association 


HE seventh semi-annual convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
held at the Army and Navy Club, Seattle, Wash., 
May 14-15, was without doubt the best meeting of its 
kind ever held in the big Queen City of the Puget Sound. 
All the old war horses of the Western slope were in 
evidence, and there was more than a good sprinkling 
of dealers from beyond the Cascades, all primed with 
good-fellowship of the kind that breeds successful con- 
ventions. President O. E. McCutchan was on the job 
from daylight until dark, and with the able backing of 
Vice-President F. A. Ernst, Secretary E. E. Lucas, 
John Raymer, of Reardan, and A. L. Callow, of Elma- 
not to mention a score of other live western dealers and 
jobbers. There was nothing to be expected but success. 


McCutchan Takes a Flying Start 


HE sessions opened on Wednesday, and the hours 

from 8 to 10 a.m. were given over to the usual 
routine of registration. Promptly at 10 o’clock, how- 
ever, President McCutchan brought the gavel into play 
and started the ball rolling with a unique introduction 
idea that brought every delegate present prominently 
before the convention. Every man in the room was 
instructed to introduce the man on his left, giving his 
name and place of residence. This necessitated several 
whispered conversations, but it resulted in every dele- 
gate knowing his fellows and paved the way to a bunch 
of future friendships. 

With the introductions disposed of the convention im- 
mediately got down to actual work, and there were 
mighty few lulls in the sessions that followed. The 
first address on the program was that of President Mc- 
Cutchan, and consisted of a brief sensible talk on the 
object of the meeting and the good to be derived 
from it. According to Mr. McCutchan, the main thing 
to be accomplished was a complete and cordial exchange 
of ideas, and he earnestly urged the members to take 
every advantage of the opportunity to discuss their 
problems with their fellows. “It is your convention,” 
he said, in closing, “and you can make it anything you 
choose. If each of you will consider himself a com- 
mittee of one to do everything in his power to make 
the convention a success, then all will go back to their 
homes better business men for having met.” 

The president was followed by First Vice-President 
Ernst, of Seattle, who welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the city. It had been planned to have Mayor Hanson 
perform this duty, but in his absence it was well taken 
care of by Mr. Ernst. He reminded the delegates that 
they. would get from the convention just what they put 
into it, and urged them to take an active part in all 
the discussions. 

The meeting into what might be 


then developed 


termed a round-table discussion, where set speeches 
were out of season and where interest never waned. 
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Lively Discussions of Auto-Accessories 


HE first question brought before the convention was 

that of carrying automobile accessories in retail 
hardware stores, and it was prefaced by a call for all 
present carrying the line to rise. It was very gratify- 
ing to find that only a very small percentage of those 
live westerners were not in the accessories game. John 
Raymer, of Reardan, was one of the accessories boost- 
ers, and his talk included the advice for dealers to 
start at the fountain head and handle automobiles as 
well as accessories. According to Mr. Raymer, every 
hardware merchant should handle every article that 
will increase his volume of sales and reduce his over- 
head. He advised the members to select a line of good 
cars—not the cheapest—and build a reputation for 
carrying the best at all times. He also advised them 
to have a service station for taking care of their trade, 
and to charge a reasonable price for all repairs. If 
the merchant pays a mechanic 75c. an hour, he should 
charge the customer at least $1.50 per hour for all 
work done on a car. He urged those present to go 
more strongly into accessories and advised them to 
carry the very best makes of tires, assuring them that 
they could make money only by carrying makes that 
auto-theft signals in one year. 

Mr. Ernst followed with the assertion that his firm 
had carried accessories for about five years with marked 
success. In starting he was surprised to find that he 
already carried about 40 per cent of the articles used 
in connection with a motor car and that all that was 
necessary was to create a department and add the 
things needed. After the change was made his sales in 
the old lines practically doubled, and he found himself 
selling three times as many wrenches and pliers as 
formerly. His store has disposed of more than 2500 
auto-theft signals in one year. 

Mr. Weber, of Uniontown, then touched briefly on the 
oil question, outlining a plan by which he takes the 
orders of farmers in his district for all the oil needed 
for the season, not only for automobiles, but for all 
farm machinery. He also sells socket wrenches in sets 
with great success. 


Mr. Cavenaugh was next to boost the line. He 
handles cars as well as accessories, and has gone 
extensively into the tire end of the game. A census 


of his community disclosed the fact that there 1s an 
auto to every four people in his district, and in three 
years’ time he has trebled his business. 


A Boost for Electrical Goods 


HE next question was in regard to the carrying of 
electrical goods and another vote disclosed the fact 
that the great majority of those present were carrying 
the line. In the discussion which followed it was 
brought out that many of the dealers employ men who 
have had experience in electrical lines. Light bults 
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were mentioned as very profitable. Mr. Ernst gave his 
stock as about $1,000, which he turns over six or seven 
times each year. According to those who gave their 
experience, the line is one of the quickest to move in 
the entire hardware stock and brings the dealer a 
minimum of grief and replacement trouble. A small 
dealer can easily start in the line with a hundred dollar 
stock. Those who take on the line were advised to test 
all bulbs before sending them out, usiug a push socket 
for speed in testing. 
A Solid Vote for Full Stocks of Paint 

HEN the electrical line had been disposed of the 

paint line came in for its share of comment. It 
was generally conceded that the dealer should carry a 
full rather than a partial paint stock, keeping the 
number of colors down to eighteen or twenty and 
handling auto finishes, wagon paints and house paints. 
The talks which followed disclosed the fact that the 
paint line on the Pacific Coast is one of the hardware 
leaders, especially the inside lines. There was some 
complaint that the margin of profit on house paints in 
the larger containers is not sufficient but the line in 
general was considered a profitable one. Jack Nehrbas, 
of Seattle, explained his system of renting a good 
kalsomine brush to customers at 25c. per day. 

Mr. Raymer was introduced as a specialist on face 
paints, but he turned out to be still more of a special- 
ist on the regular hardware line. He advised dealers 
to regulate their stocks to the size of their communities 
and to keep down the number of colors. In his store he 
leaves the matter of measuring oil and turpentine to 
one man, and the floor salesmen never draw any oil. 

The balance of the session was given over to Presi- 
dent A. L. Jamieson, of the Oregon Retail Hardware 
Association, who spoke briefly along the lines of co- 
operation and organization. 

Seattle Club Tenders Luncheon 

T the close of the morning session the delegates 

were tendered a delightful luncheon in the dining 
room of the Army and Navy Club by the Seattle Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Club. There was an exceptionally 
good menu and music of a high order. At the close of 
the luncheon cigars were passed around, and L. S. Soule, 
of HARDWARE AGE, was called upon for a half hour’s 
talk on general conditions. ° 

Mr. Soule outlined business conditions in the districts 
recently visited, where the buying seems to be even 
better now than at any time in the past, and advised 
dealers to use careful judgment in protecting them- 
selves against merchandise shortages. He advised 
against anything in the nature of speculation, but 
warned the dealers against letting their stocks decline 
to a level that would mean lost sales. Mr. Soule paid 
particular attention to the selling of merchandise, de- 
claring that the greatest weakness of the average 
retail merchant is in the selling line. He concluded 
with a few concrete examples of retail selling problems 
and the methods of overcoming them. At the close of 
his address he was given a rising vote of thanks for 
his efforts. 


Side Lights on Inventory Systems 


HE convention convened promptly at 2 p.m., and the 

first matter taken up was that of proper inventory 
systems. Mr. Ernst explained a system used in his 
store that is much more complete and accurate than 
those generally found in retai! hardware stores. He 
was followed by Mr. Wills, of the Seattle Hardware 
Co., in a talk on the value of inventory. According 
to Mr. Wills, the inventory is the real basis of retail 
success or failure, and the dealer who fails to take an 
accurate yearly inventory at the proper time is neglect- 
ing the principal part of his business. It is as im- 
portant as buying or selling. There was some question 
as to the proper system for a small dealer to use, and 
it was definitely decided that the same system will apply 
as well to a small stock as to a large one. As Jamieson 
expressed it: “It is just as important for the proprietor 
of a peanut stand to take a proper inventory as it is 
for a public utilities corporation.” 

At the close of the discussion John Smith, of Walla- 
Walla, made a motion that the system outlined by Mr. 
Ernst be adopted by the Association and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to have the necessary forms printed 
and binders provided, to be furnished to the members 
at cost. The motion carried unanimously. 

President McCutchan then appointed the following 
committee on resolutions: Dale Strong, Spokane; 
A. L. Callow, Elma, and Mr. Cavenaugh, of Auburn. 


The Bright Side of the Cash Discount 


7T’HE matter of cash discounts then came up, and was 

very ably handled by Mr. Wills, of the Seattle 
Hardware Co. He gave as the first reason why a mer- 
chant should discount his bills, the fact that it is 
another way of making money. The average discount 
of 2 per cent ten days runs into high figures when 
handled on a yearly basis, and the merchant can greatly 
increase his earnings by borrowing the money if neces- 
sary in order to take advantage of his cash discounts. 
Further advantages pointed out were that the discount 
when used regulates buying, makes the merchant a 
better collector, regulates his business standing and 
gets him the best prices the jobber has to offer. 

Mr. Willis also discussed the question of how best to 
keep your credit in good standing, and laid down the 
following rules: Discount all bills promptly. Answer 
correspondence promptly. Keep your desks and your 
stores clean. 

The balance of the session was given over to general 
discussions of such questions as “What constitutes the 
cost of doing business?” “Does it pay to specialize in 
departments?” etc. In the latter Mr. Ernst told of 
specializing in higher-priced electric washers, with the 
result that five were sold in ‘the week preceding the 
convention. 

Jobbers Stage Banquet 
jpeg at evening the jobbers of Seattle lived 
up to their reputation for hospitality by tender- 
ing the convention a banquet in the Army and Navy 


A group snapped by the HARDWARE AGE camera man on the way ti 


convention headquarters. 


Mr. Bilger, of the Seattle Hardware Co., 


is in the center 
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Club rooms. Nothing in the way of good things to eat 
was omitted from the menu, and the visitors were 
further entertained with an exceptionally good vaude- 
ville and musical entertainment. I can still see the 
slight flush of embarrassment on the face of that dele- 
gate to whom the buxom cabaret singer warbled her 
intimate little song on kissing. I also distinctly re- 
member John Raymer’s complaint in regard to the post 
that shut off a portion of his view about that time in 
the big show. 

There were several short addresses by prominent 
guests, and altogether it was a most enjoyable evening. 
Frankly I agree with Jack Nehrbas of West Seattle, in 
his declaration that the Seattle jobbers are in a class 
by themselves. Jack recently sent in to one of them for 
a fishing license and discounted the bill at the end of 
the ten-day period without the slighest complaint on the 
part of that jobber. 

The Thursday meeting opened promptly on schedule 
and it was decided to complete the convention work 
in the one session. 


Favor Selling on the Installment Plan 


HE first half hour of the session was given over to 

an animated discussion of the advisability of retail 
dealers selling on the installment plan, as it was 
found that the large majority of the merchants present 
sell along that plan. Most of them charge more for 
the merchandise sold on terms than they do on cash 
sales, and they also charge interest on the unpaid bal- 
ances. The general plan was that of using conditional 
sales contracts, and most of those present make a 
practice of filing these contracts with the county aud- 
itors of their respective counties. One dealer declared 
that fully one-half of his larger sales are made on con- 
tract. It was brought out that there is a charge of 
50c. each for the filing of the contracts, and there are 
some dealers who think this rather excessive. The 
discussion was very interesting and instructive, and was 
well worth the time given the subject according to many 
of the delegates. 


Seattle to Get the Big Convention in 1921 


HERE has always been a feeling in Seattle that the 

big annual convention of the Pacific Northwest Asso- 
ciation should be held a part of the time at least in 
that city. Evidently the dealers on the other side of 
the Cascades think the same way, as was evidenced 
when Mr. Raymer made a motion that the resolutions 
committee draft a resolution asking that the bylaws 
of the Association be changed at the January session 
of this year to allow the 1921 convention to be held in 
Seattle, the board of directors to designate the future 
places of meeting each year. In the report of the reso- 
lutions committee a little later the resolution was 
passed as moved by Mr. Raymer, and Seattle is con- 
fident that the same spirit will be displayed in Spokane 
in January. The committee also recommended the pas- 
sage of a law similar to the Stephens standard price 
bill, and they further favored the enactment of such 
legislation as will prohibit all immigration for a period 
of five years. The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 






Group of Washington delegates at the entrance to the Army and 
Navy Club waiting for the start of the automobile trip. 
didn’t stop the trip nor interfere with the camera man 





Hardware Age 


Weiborn on Market Conditions 


O NE of the best addresses of the session was that of 
John F. Welborn, president of the Whiton Hard- 
ware Company, along the line of business conditions. 
Mr. Welborn brought out the fact that the Govern- 
ment is having and will continue to have the co-opera- 
tion of business men of large magnitude, whose con- 
ception of the situation will ultimately control, and 
the Government will be compelled—if for no other 
reason than to combine the loyalty of its large inter- 
ests at this striking time of need—to conform to the 
desires and wishes of its citizenship, and we must fee] 
that this will be for the good of all. The above remark 
was made in regard to prices, and continuing he said: 
“In the final analysis, values are fixed by the cost of 
labor to produce, and practically the only element of 
cost is labor. Profit is the wage of the merchant— 
taxes are the wages of the Government distributed to 
its employees—and freight pays the railroad employees, 
car shop workers, etc.” Mr. Welborn contends that 
wages can hardly recede in the immediate future, as 
there is an actual labor shortage existing in the world 
to-day. He also maintains that we have not had any 
declines which have been serious or have affected the 
average merchant to any great extent. The two small 
declines in steel products have meant a comparatively 
small loss to the average merchant for the reason that 
his average stock was low and the greater part of it 
was not purchased at the peak of the market. He 
admitted that prices on some commodities possibly will 
continue to decline, but declared that where labor enters 
into the cost in the largest degree, prices will not or 
cannot decline to any great degree, except as produc- 
tion is cheapened through the use of machinery. 


Jobbers Get a Little Good Natured Advice 


NE of the questions taken up in the closing hours 

of the session was “How can the jobber improve 
his service to the dealer.” It was a good-natured dis- 
cussion, because nowhere in the country is there a more 
friendly spirit exhibited between jobber and dealer 
than in the Pacific Northwest. The following sugges- 
tions were made by dealers present. Jobbers should 
plan their shipments in such a way as to avoid duplica- 
tions. They should get invoices out promptly, and they 
should instruct their salesmen to leave copies of all 
orders. Dealers should be notified promptly of all 
shortages, and when goods back-ordered arrive they 
should not be shipped until the dealer has been notified, 
in order that he may arrange for more shipping weight 
and cut down his freight. As a matter of fact, most 
of the dealers present expressed themselves as being in 
favor of the elimination of all back orders, having the 


‘jobber cancel the order for all goods he is out of when 


the order is received. Mr. Freudenthal of the Schwa- 
bacher Hardware Co., and Mr. Welborn, of the Whiton 
Hardware Co., answered the dealers, agreeing to do 
their best to make the jobber service all that it should 
be. 

The last few minutes of the session were taken up by 
a representative of the Internal Revenue Commission 
in answering questions concerning the new Internal 
Revenue Tax law. The information he gave was of 
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real importance, and it is to be regretted that the 
shortness of the time allotted him did not give him an 
opportunity to fully cover his subject. 


Auto Ride and Factory Inspection 


HE session adjourned at 12.30 and the delegates 

were hustled into waiting automobiles for a sight- 
seeing trip over the boulevards of the city. They were 
first taken to the plant of the Black Manufacturing 
Company for a delightful luncheon, and then were shown 
through the mammoth-factory. The guests were 
waited upon by charming young ladies dressed in the 
cover-all garments of the firm, and much interest was 
manifested in the various processes of manufacture 
of the Black Company’s line. 


Seattle Hardware Company Gives Banquet 


HE farewell entertainment of the convention was in 
the form of an elaborate banquet tendered by the 
Seattle Hardware Company in the dining room recently 
installed for the firm’s employees. There were souve- 
nirs for all who attended as well as an enjoyable menu 
and a good musical program. Mr. Bilger announced 
that the waitresses were a!l employees of the firm, 
and that there were forty more in reserve. If the other 
forty live up to the sample, it will be hard to keep the 
Washington dealers away from that jobbing house in 
the future. 

Naturally there was the usual amount of impromptu 
after-dinner talks, and then the bunch gathered around 
the orchestra and finished a very pleasant evening try- 
ing out their voices on the old familiar songs with 
variations as printed in the books prepared for the 
occasion. 

All in all, it was a dandy good windup to a dandy 
good business meeting. And both Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest Association are to be congratulated 
on the success of the seventh semi-annual convention. 


A Page from the Northwest 


(Continued from page 52) 
Spokane Is a Lively City 


i is only a short ride from Sand Point to Spo- 
kane, even when you travel on that accommo- 
dation train known as “The Dinky.” The Man 
Behind the Counter was more than glad that the 
ride was a short one, because every one in the 
Northwest wanted to get into Spokane that day, 
and on the same train. Standing room was at a 
premium. However, I managed to hang onto sev- 
eral inches of a seat room, and stood for consider- 
able grumbling over the size and shape of my 
traveling equipment. One friendly traveling 
salesman told me plainly that there was a bag- 
gage car for young trunks, but he was only a 
grocery salesman and they don’t count. Believe 
me, I heaved a sigh of satisfaction when the con- 
ductor called “Spokane,” and a few minutes later 
I was in a comfortable room in Davenport. 

Spokane is up and coming. There have been 
good crops for several years and the money of the 
Big Bend and Pelouse countries naturally gravi- 
tates to the central city of the Inland Empire. 

About the first thing I did after getting rid of 
the travel grime, was to look up Colonel E. E. 
Lucas, the genial Secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Hardware Association. Lucas is a good 
scout, with a friendly feeling for trade paper 
editors. That night he drove to the hotel with his 
car and gave me a ride over the beauty spots of 
Spokane and vicinity. It was some ride, even 
though we did reach the best view point when it 
was almost too late to get the view. 

Honestly the Pacific Northwest looks so good in 
general, and the dealers have treated me so roy- 
ally I haven’t the heart to put in anything resem- 
bling a kick. However, I know a slight hint won’t 
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be taken in any but the way it is meant. For four 
or five days I traveled around the district that 
centers in Spokane, and I saw more unpainted 
houses in the farming districts than I have seen 
for months. 

A tourist who was with me on one trip pointed 
out a strip of fertile country and referred to it 
as the Great Unpainted Northwest. The build- 
ings were well constructed and the farms in good 
condition, but some one had certainly overlooked 
a mighty profitable paint bet. Some one has been 
asleep at the switch, because the blame always 
rests on the man behind the paint line, rather 
than the fellow in front of it. This doesn’t apply 
to Spokane alone. It hits the dealers in the dis- 
trict for some distance in practically every direc- 
tion, and a lot of small town dealers are more 
negligent than those in the city. Well, anyhow— 
there is still time to sell a few carloads of good 
paint in the Pacific Northwest, and I am dead sure 
that there are plenty of live hardware dealers to 
properly do the job. The only reason it has been 
passed up so far is that they have been so busy 
selling other lines that they forgot the paint. 

Next week I am going to tell you how I was 
roped into sell a range to a hard boiled egg who 
had buffaloed the sales force of an up-to-date 
hardware store. There was a bunch of luck be- 
hind me, but I’m not telling those fellows so. 
However, I’ll let the rest of you in on the secret. 
in my next letter. 

Yours for Better and Bigger Business, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


$1500 Increase in Sales 


(Continued from page 50) 


sively. I believe they are better than the best 
imported goods, and, besides, it’s keeping American 
money in America instead of putting it into the 
pockets of foreigners. 


Cannot Sell German Goods 


“We can’t sell German goods even if we did carry 
them. I bought some scissors a short time ago 
from a firm somewhere in Central New York, re- 
puted to be strictly American. When I received my 
first shipment I found German labels inside the 


box and a few of the scissors were stamped ‘made .# 


in Germany.’ I immediately canceled the rest of 
the order. 
“Since we started carrying dependable American 


goods and featuring them we’ve sold more cutlery 


and made more profit than we ever thought was © 


possible to get out of cutlery. It requires a little 
more time and work on displays, etc., but it pays, 
and so it must be good business.” 


Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24, 25, 26, 1919. Head- 
quarters, William Penn Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, sec- 
retary, Argos, Ind. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Agricultural College, Miss., July 
8, 9, 10, 1919. D. Scoates, secretary-treasurer. Agri- 
cultural College, Miss. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION, Chattanooga, August 5, 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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In the 


Morning's Mail 


from the Trade 











With the Westchester Dealers 


HE Westchester County Hardware Dealers Associ- 
ation held their regular monthly meeting at the 
popular hardware store Fowler & Sellars, White Plains, 
New York. D. D. Mercer the newly elected president 
opened the meeting. About thirty hardware dealers 
and clerks representing the 
principal stores in West- 
chester County were present. 
The Cramer & McCutchen 
Company of Tarrytown was 
elected to membership in the 
association. The question of 
a standard resale price for all 
dealers was discussed, but 
no further action taken in 
the matter. The following 
committees were appointed 
by President Mercer—Mem- 
bership, F. Chillingworth, 
George Fergurson Company, 
New Rochelle, J. F. Taylor, 
Yonkers, and F. Rielly, Cor- 
nell Brothers, Tuckahoe. 
Resolutions, William Fowler, 
Fowler & Sellars, White 























Wiggins & Son, Yonkers, and 
W. E. Hare, R. G. Brewer, 
Mamaroneck. 

Questions covering the rev- 
enue tax and means of collecting and comparison of 
prices, etc., took up the rest of the evening. C. J. Cor- 
nell and E. A. Ericson were appointed on a committee 
to arrange for the coming clam bake, also the July 
meeting. 








Oldest Association Meets 


BOUT thirty-five members of the New England 

Iron & Hardware Association, the oldest thing of 
its kind in the country, met at dinner at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on the evening of May 20. Charles W. Hen- 
derson, of the A. C. Harvey Company, president of the 
association, presided. 

The by-laws of the association provide that there 
shall be a meeting of the association prior to the annual 
election, for the purpose of selecting a nominating com- 
mittee. The dinner May 20, was for this purpose. Fol- 
lowing the dinner President Henderson announced the 
following nomination committee: Fred L. Greely, chair- 
man, E. L. Richards and Frank L. Bragg. 

Following the dinner the members walked to Tre- 
mont Temple, a short distance away, where they 
listened to Hon. William Howard Taft talk on “getting 
together.” 

The annual election of the Association will be held 
at Young’s Hotel, June 18. 


North Jersey Dealers Meet 


N enthusiastic meeting of the North Jersey Hard- 

ware and Supply Association, was held in the 
Hotel Hamilton, Paterson, New Jersey, on Tuesday 
evening, May 13. After the routine business, the bal- 
ance of the evening was taken up by the question box 
which was handled by Mr. Ed. Van Winkle. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at Jersey City 
on June 10. 


Johnson Visiting Plants 


RTHUR N. JOHNSON, recently arrived in New 
York on his way home from London, has been 
visiting factories of American hardware manufacturers 
represented by J. H. Graham & Company, accompanied 
bv Harold S. Graham, son of W. A. Graham. Mr. John- 
<on is one of the staff of salesmen on the force of J. H. 





Plains, W. A. Wiggins, L. H. 


Hardware Age 


Graham & Company’s branch in Sydney, New South 
Wales, of which Edward G. Vaughan is sales manager, 
the parent house being at 113 Chambers Street, New 
York. Mr. Johnson has been in the Australian Service 
during the last three years of the war in Europe as one 
of the so-called “Anzacs,’” all Australians and New 
Zealanders. 


Harry D. Kaiser Elected President 


A‘ the regular meeting of the Philadelphia Hard- 
ware Association, in the Parkway Building, May 
7, the following officers were installed for the ensuing 
year. President Harry D. Kaiser; Vice-president 
George H. Hamblin; Secretary T. B. Hendrickson; 
Treasurer H. C. Winkinson. 

The meeting was largely 
attended, as usual. Mr. Kaiser 
in starting out on his admin- 
istration, is determined on 
bringing the membership up 
to 750. No one doubts he 
will do it, for anything that 
Harry ever set out to do he 
has accomplished. That great 
bunch down in “Philly” will 
back him to the limit. 

Past-President William R. 
Somers stepped from the 
chair and was installed as a 
trustee, receiving the Past- 
President’s emblem of office. 
A. I.'Sansom, Jr., presented 
the emblem and delivered the 
presentation address on be- 
half of the association. 

1. R. Watson, the newly 
appointed chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee stated 
that he had laid out “some 
With quite a few of the boys 


plans” for the future. 
coming back from overseas with the 28th Division, the 
June meeting is looked for with keen interest. 


Brooklyn Outing June 19 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Hard- 

ware Dealers’ Association was held on Thursday 
evening, May 8 with E. P. Harris, president, in the chair. 
Thirty-two members were present. The special feature 
of the meeting was the report of the committee on resale 
prices which was enthusiastically received, discussed 
and adopted. The report of the committee on the com- 
ing outing of the association was unanimously adopted. 
It will take place at Halls Inn, Centerport, L. I., June 
19, and the members and guests will again make the trip 
by automobiles which will leave Lafayette Avenue and 
Fulton Street, at 9.30 a. m. sharp. Tickets, costing $5 
each, which includes the long auto ride and dinner, can 
be obtained from any member, or from Harry A. Cor- 
ell, chairman, 121 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Spring Butt Catalog 


HE Chicago Spring Butt Company, Chicago, IIl., 

has just published a handsome new forty-six page 
catalog, No. 36, showing its extensive line of spring 
hinges. The catalog has been artistically arranged and 
is literally peppered with illustrations. 


Obituary 


ENRY FAY BALDWIN, 55 years old, formerly 

president of A. Baldwin & Co., and prominent in 
business and social circles in New Orleans, La., died at 
his home, 1332 First Street, recently, following a stroke 
of apoplexy. Mr. Baldwin was born in New Orleans 
in 1864. In early youth he entered the business house 
of his father, the establishment of A. Baldwin & Co., 
and soon became manager of the retail department, 
which position he held for many years. Later he be- 
came president. Mr. Baldwin retired a year ago from 
active participation in the many business enterprises 
in which he was interested. He had, however, con- 
tinued to lead an active life, and had been in good 
health. He was connected with many fraternal or- 
ganizations, and a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Besides his widow, he is survived by four 
sons, Albert, Robert Bruce, Henry Fay, Jr., and Seth 
Lewis, and one daughter, Mrs. Amelia Baldwin West. 














Washington News 


Luxury l'axes to Be Promptly Repealed 


Dozen Bills Already Introduced—Measures to Be Rushed—Congress Will 
Go Slowly on Tariff Revision—Hard Fight to Repeal Daylight 
Saving Law—Post Office Loses Many Thousand Parcels 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1919. 


HE special session of the Sixty-sixth Congress 
got off to a flying start last Monday and has 
made astonishing progress during its first week. 
Already the bill boxes of both houses are overflowing 
with thousands of measures both old and new, and the 
big committees have settled down to work at a pace 
that promises a clean-up of all essential legislation in 
time for a recess before the regular session begins 
next December. 

The first task undertaken has been the revision of 
the seven big appropriation bills that failed in the fili- 
buster with which the Sixty-fifth Congress closed last 
March. These bills are being carefully scrutinized and 
the new leaders of both houses are relentlessly wield- 
ing the pruning knife. 

The managers of the filibuster which caused the 
failure of these bills have been roundly abused for 
holding up the big governmental machine, but the delay 
is certain to result in the saving of hundreds of mil- 
lions, if not billions, of dollars and thus the filibuster 
will turn out to be a national blessing in disguise. 


Bills to Repeal Luxury Taxes 


RESIDENT WILSON’S recommendation for the re- 

peal of the luxuries taxes has given a big impetus 
to this movement which promises to take on a scope 
quite as broad as I suggested last week. Already a 
dozen measures have been presented in both houses, 
and although it will be the policy of the House leaders 
at the head of the Ways and. Means Committee to 
follow a conservative course, the Senate managers are 
more radical in their views and are convinced that the 
public demands the repeal of vexatious imposts on 
retail transactions and special levies on certain indus- 
tries, even if it is necessary to slightly increase the 
rates of those taxes which apply more equitably upon 
the people at large. 

The war is over, the Senate leaders declare, and all 
shackles on business must be stricken off. It is a curi- 
ous reversal of form that the Senate rather than the 
House in this instance should appear to be the more 
representative body voicing the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the people. 


President’s Message Will Help 


RESIDENT WILSON’S declaration on this subject 

will have much weight because of the fact that it 
is in line with the policy already agreed upon by the 
Republican Congressional leaders and will have a strong 
tendency to swing into line the Democratic managers 
who were responsible for the framing of the excise 
taxes included in the war revenue act of Feb. 25, 1919. 
What Mr. Wilson says on the subject will be of special 
interest to the hardware trade, in which many impor- 
tant side lines are subject to manufacturers’ or retail 
sales taxes: 


“Many of the minor taxes provided for in the rev- 
enue legislation of 1917 and 1918, though no doubt 


made necessary by the pressing necessities of the war ° 


time, can hardly find sufficient justification under the 
easier circumstances of peace, and can now happily be 
got rid of. Among these, I hope you will agree, are 
the excises upon various manufactures and the taxes 
upon retail sales. 

“They are unequal in the incidence on different indus- 
tries and on different individuals. Their collection is 
difficult and expensive. Those which are levied upon 
articles sold at retail are largely evaded by the read- 
justment of retail prices. 
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“On the other hand, I should assume that it is ex- 
pedient to maintain a considerable range of indirect 
taxes; and the fact that alcoholic liquors will presently 
no longer afford a source of revenue by taxation makes 
it the more necessary that the field should be carefully 
restudied in order that equivalent sources of revenue 
may be found which it will be legitimate and not bur- 
densome to draw upon. But you may have at hand in 
the Treasury Department many experts who can ad- 
vise you upon the matters much better than I can. 
can only suggest the lines of a permanent and work- 
able system, and the placing of the taxes where they 
will least hamper the life of the people.” 


Hardware Trade Vitally Interested 


HE joint resolution repealing the so-called luxuries 

taxes, which was brought forward in the closing 
hours of the session which adjourned on March 4, pro- 
vided only for the elimination of Section 904 of Title 
IX. This section imposes a tax on retail sales of cloth- 
ing, hats, shoes, etc., which cost more than certain 
arbitrary fixed prices. This section was undoubtedly 
the most ridiculous provision of a most extraordinary 
revenue bill and should go off the statute books at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Title IX, however, embraces no less than eight sec- 
tions (Section 900-907) and, as I pointed out last week, 
includes automobiles, motorcycles, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, cameras, firearms and ammunition, 
hunting knives, portable electric fans, ete. As to all 
these goods Congress has provided that a tax shall be 


paid either by the manufacturer when sold to the jobber- 


or retailer or by the consumer at the time of retail sale. 

But this is not all. Title VI is another important 
chapter of the revenue bill in which taxes are imposed 
on retail sales of soft drinks, including soda water, ice 
cream, etc. The druggists of the country have already 
stirred up a genuine hornets’ nest over these taxes, and 
the ubiquitous hokey-pokey man is at work in every 
community gathering signatures to petitions for the 
repeal of this impost. 


Ample Revenue in ‘Sight 


T is perfectly clear that if the President’s recommen- 

dation is to be literally followed—and it does not 
seem to be broader than the plan advocated by the 
leaders of the Senate, although more comprehensive 
than that suggested by the managers of the Ways and 
Means Committee—all these taxes on special industries 
and on retail sales will come off. The total estimated 
revenue runs well up into nine figures. But, as I have 
heretofore pointed out, it is a foregone conclusion that 
the individual and corporate income taxes will be more 
productive than was estimated, so that there will be 
ample justification for repealing these irritating im- 
posts, which, as the President indicates, “hamper the 
life of the people.” 

There will be much interest in the question as to 
when the repeal of these taxes is to take effect, and 
upon this point there is some difference of opinion 
among House and Senate leaders. The former seem 
to favor the retention of the schedules until July 1 on 
the ground that this arrangement will facilitate the 
bookkeeping of the Internal Revenue Bureau and the 
various local collectors throughout the country. Lead- 
ing senators, however, are looking at the psychological 
effect of the repeal of these taxes and favor their elim- 
ination the moment the repeal measure becomes a law. 

It is not a matter of very great importance which 
view is adopted. It is hardly likely that the repeal 
resolution will be ready for the President’s signature 
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before Mr. Wilson’s return to the United States about 
June 15, hence there will be little to choose between the 
effective date of the measure, should it go into force 
immediately, and July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 

Tariff Revision Not Urgent 


HILE President Wilson’s suggestion regarding the 

repeal of the excise and retail sales taxes will 
doubtless hasten the action of Congress, his views re- 
garding the tariff will be given very little weight. In 
his message, cabled from Paris last Tuesday, he de- 
clared that “there is fortunately no occasion for under- 
taking in the immediate future any general revision of 
our system of import duties” for the reason that “no 
serious danger of foreign competition now threatens 
American industries.” The Republican leaders of both 
houses, while having no plans that involve the imme- 
diate revision of the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, 
are determined that that statute shall be repealed by 
the present Congress, and regard it as of the highest 
importance that the preliminary work shall be under- 
taken as soon as possible. 

The revision of a comprehensive tariff law is no 
summer afternoon’s job. The history of the formula- 
tion and passage of the McKinley, Wilson, Dingley, 
Payne and Underwood laws proves conclusively that 
this work must not be rushed, and ten months or even 
a year can profitably be employed in the framing and 
consideration of the general tariff law of the land. 

There can be no doubt of the wisdom of delaying the 
actual framing of the tariff schedules so far as rates 
are concerned until the country has settled down on a 
peace basis and the industrial revival now going on 
abroad can be accurately measured from a competitive 
standpoint. Much preliminary work, however, can be 
undertaken at once, and already a vast amount of 
matter gathered by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion is ready for early digestion. 


Farmers Urge Repeal of Calder Law 


ENATOR CALDER of New York, who is one of the 

most active members of the Upper House, finds a 
big job on his hands at the very beginning of the ses- 
sion. He is the father of the daylight saving law, and 
you can imagine his state of mind when I tell you that 
already in the new session no less than twenty bills 
repealing this beneficent measure have been introduced 
in the two houses. 

Old Farmer Corntossel, who undertook to have this 
law stricken from the statute books by a rider on the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill last March and who 
failed because the bill was beaten in the big filibuster, 
has been working like a beaver throughout the Con- 
gressional recess. Every local, state and national or; 
ganization of farmers has been busy spreading pro- 
paganda against the new law, and I find a great many 
Congressmen from rural districts are prepared to insist 
upon its repeal. 


Law Has Been Blessing to Industry 


HERE can be no doubt about the amazing benefits 

conferred upon the people at large by the daylight 
saving plan. It has been a blessing in the big factory, 
the little workshop, the store and the business office, 
whether commercial or strictly professional. 

In the industrial life of the country especially it has 
been most beneficent. Carefully compiled data show 
that the percentage of accidents has dwindled rapidly 
as result of better light and the utilization of an addi- 
tional cool morning hour for labor and of a hot after- 
noon hour for relaxation. 

Organized labor throughout the country is enthu- 
siastically in favor of the Calder law. 


What the daylight saving plan has done in the way 


of stimulating the small garden movement can hardly 
be estimated, but the National Garden Commission has 
been one of the strongest supporters of the movement 
because it provides an additional hour each day that 
can be utilized in the production of food, thereby assist- 
ing in keeping down our ambitious old friend, H. C. of L. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the farmer, in 
his opposition to the Calder act, is moved at all by his 
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desire to eliminate the competition of the neighborhood 
garden. He puts his objections on a different ground, 
according to the memorials which Congress is now re- 
ceiving from the granges throughout the country. 


Farmer Can’t Work in Early Morning 


ip the first place, he declares that the daylight saving 
plan makes it necessary for him to get up an hour 
earlier in the morning, if he is to obtain a fair day’s 
work from his hired hands, but that the natural con- 
ditions are such that he cannot utilize the first hour of 
the new day. He cannot mow his hay fields, he declares, 
until the sun has absorbed a certain amount of dew, 
and he cannot plow as satisfactorily on the new schedule 
as on the old. 

His chief objection, however, is based upon the fact 
that the cows have not yet been educated up to the 
standard of the Calder law. All the milk trains leave 
one hour earlier than before, but the cows don’t know 
that and are not yet ready to be milked on the new 
time basis. 

To an unprejudiced observer the Corntossel protest 
is far from convincing. As I have had occasion to re- 
mark before, it looks as though the old gentleman 
didn’t want to get his feet wet by walking about in 
the dew-spangled grass. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, there are several 
million farmers in the country and they are all being 
appealed to by their granges and by many of the farm 
papers to write to their Senators and Congressmen to 
repeal the Calder law. 

This puts it squarely up to the millions of bene- 
ficiaries of the daylight saving plan to tell their repre- 
sentatives in Congress why it should not be repealed. 
You will have to get busy if you do not want to kiss 
the Calder law good-bye. 


Are Stock Dividends Taxable? 


HE question as to whether a stock dividend is tax- 

able as income will probably be finally settled as 
the result of the decision of an interesting case which 
has just been docketed by the United States Supreme 
Court for early argument. This case presents the issue 
squarely as to whether a stockholder who receives addi- 
tional stock certificates to represent the share he for- 
merly owned in the surplus of the corporation in which 
he is interested must pay an income tax thereon. 

Of course such a stockholder is not enriched by a 
single penny through the distribution of such a stock 
dividend. He simply has a larger number of certificates 
to represent his share of the corporation’s assets. If 
he sells any of these certificates and thus converts a 
stock dividend into cash, he thereby reduces his holding 
in the corporation. Furthermore, the moment the stock 
dividend is declared the market value of the old stock 
usually declines proportionately, so that if the stock- 
holder should sell all his certificates, both old and new, 
he would obtain for them only what he would have 
received if he had sold his original stock before the 
declaration of the stock dividend. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has been beaten in 
every court in which this issue has been tested, but in 
no case has the matter been as satisfactorily presented 
as in that recently docketed in the United States Su- 
preme Court. I violate no confidence when I say the 
internal revenue officials themselves expect to be 
soundly trounced in this litigation, and I think they are 
a little ashamed of having forced the taxpayers of the 
country to go to so much trouble. They certainly 
ought to be ashamed of the fact that it will cost sev- 
eral million dollars of the taxpayers’ money to re- 
examine all the income tax returns of the past three 
years in order to refund illegally exacted taxes if the 
decision of the court goes against the bureau. 


Burleson’s Parcel Post Record 


LBERT SIDNEY BURLESON is a pretty shifty old 

chap and has rarely been forced to admit in so 
many words the blunders the people know the Post 
Office Department has committed under his administra- 
tion. This applies especially to the parcel post, th 
statistics of which have been so merged with the 
general business of the postal service that if all th: 
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actuaries in the world should tackle the job they would 
be unable to determine what it costs to handle the 
parcel post and what proportion of this cost is saddled 
upon the surplus revenues of first-class mail or placed 
on the shoulders of the general taxpayers. 

Through the failure of the annual Post Office Appro- 
priation bill, which died in the Congressional filibuster 
last March, some interesting figures have come to light, 
however, which show how carelessly parcel post pack- 
ages are handled and in what a ridiculously unbusi- 
nesslike manner the finances of the service are man- 
aged. The spectacle is one for the laughter of gods 
and men and is quite in line with the results of gov- 
ernment operation of other public utilities, as recently 
recorded. 

Getting down to brass tacks, I would say that the 
official announcement has been made by the Post Office 
Department that it has been found necessary since 
May 1 to refuse payment upon no less than 20,000 
claims for lost packages transmitted through the parcel 
post which were insured by the senders, the amounts 
ranging from $10 to $100, the total liability of the 
government being approximately $900,000. The excuse 
offered by the department is that “Congress has failed 
to provide the money with which to pay these claims.” 


Facts Suppressed by P. O. D. 


N order that the public may not be deceived by this 

characteristic attempt to place responsibility upon 
Congress which rests squarely with the Postmaster 
General, I wish to call attention to a few facts which 
the Post Office Department carefully suppresses in 
making this amazing announcement to the public. They 
will cause you to blush for your American citizenship. 

In the first place, the Post Office Department since 
July 1, 1918, has “lost” 170,000 parcel post packages. 
Could anything more fully emphasize the inefficiency 
of the parcel post service than the loss of 170,000 
parcels within ten months? 

But these figures do not tell the whole story by any 
means. It is a sad mess that grows more disgusting 
the further you get into it. 

The average business man would be tempted to ask 
Mr. Burleson or some of his bright young men to rise 
up and explain what the Post Office Department has 
done with the premiums paid by the public during the 
past year in the way of insurance on parcel post pack- 
ages. Such a question would naturally occur to. a 
business man who would assume that the money re- 
ceived in premiums for insurance would be used to pay 
losses. 

But that is not the way the Post Office Department 
does business. All the money received for the insur- 
ance of registered letters and parcel post packages is 
turned into the treasury, where it helps to offset the 
loss incurred in operating the parcel post, the rural 
free delivery, etc. 


Losses Far Exceed Burleson’s Own Estimate 


HE only money the department can use in pay- 

ing indemnities on lost packages is specifically 
appropriated by Congress, at the request of the Post- 
master General, who submits his annual estimate of the 
amount he thinks will be required. The estimate for 
the current fiscal year, which ends June 30 next, was 
only $670,000, but the deficit, in accordance with an 
estimate laid before the House of Representatives 
during the past week, is $890,000, showing that the 
actual financial loss of the public through patronizing 
the parcel post has been two and one-half times Mr. 
Burleson’s own liberal estimate made prior to the be 
ginning of the current fiscal year. 

If you are good at figures, however, your eye will be 
quick to catch a curious discrepancy here. If the 
adjustment of 20,000 claims will require $890,000, you 
will ask how in the name of common sense did Burle- 
son succeed in settling the remaining 150,000 claims 
with $670,000? 

I have not been able to secure an answer to this 
question, but I have a faint suspicion that the explana- 
tion is to be found in the payment by the Post Office 
Department of all the small claims, leaving the large 
ones for liquidation when Congress shall grant the 
desired deficiency appropriation. 
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Only Small Claims Paid 
IGURES don’t lie, however much liars may figure. 
If it takes $890,000 to settle 20,000 claims the 
average in each case is $44.50, while if the department 
liquidated 150,000 claims with $670,000, the average 
was only $4.50. These are cold figures, not arguments. 

It is fully apparent that the insurance fund esti- 
mated for by Mr. Burleson to indemnify shippers of 
parcel post packages is not adequate to pay the in- 
demnities for the many thousand parcels his careless 
subordinates have lost. The question that naturally 
arises is whether the insurance department of the parcel 
post is on the same unsound financial basis as the 
transportation department, which costs the Government 
and therefore the taxpayers many, many million dol- 
lars more than the patrons of the service—chiefly the 
big mail order houses—pay for it. 

If a privately operated express company should be 
forced to admit that its appropriations for indemnities 
had proven inadequate to pay for the parcels it had 
lost and that its patrons must wait indefinitely for 
their money the Deparment of Justice would come 
down upon it like a thousand of bricks, and its managers 
would be promptly sent to jail. But a Government 
official can do this and get away with it without turn- 
ing a hair. 

But after all we should be grateful to Mr. Burleson. 
His gross mismanagement of the postal service and 
of the telephone and telegraph has postponed Gov- 
ernment ownership for many a long year. 

Lesson in Government Ownership 

PEAKING of Government ownership, I must relate 

a personal experience that is not without its little 
lesson. It is a simple tale and briefly told. 

Last Wednesday, May 21, I left Lancaster, Pa., for 
Washington via York, at which enterprising town my 
train was scheduled to arrive at 11.50 a.m. I noted 
that the railroad time table showed that the train from 
York to Washington, to which I must change, was 
scheduled to leave York at exactly 11.50, but the gen- 
tlemanly conductor of my train assured me that the 
Washington train was invariably held for a full five 
minutes, if necessary, to take on Lancaster passengers. 

Imagine the disgust of myself and a dozen other 
passengers when, arriving at York but two minutes late, 
we found the Washington train had left exactly on 
time, thus forcing us to wait nearly three hours. 

“Don’t they always wait for the Lancaster train?” 
I asked, suppressing as well as I could a few profane 
thoughts. 

“Sure, they do,” replied the stationmaster. 

“Then why didn’t they do it this morning?” I in- 
quired as politely as possible under the circumstances. 

“Well, you see,” replied. the stationmaster, “Director 
General Hines was on board the Washington train so 
they did not hold it.” 

There you are! 

In order that Director General Hines, the Great 
Mogul of the Railroad Administration, should not be 
obliged to wait three minutes in York, a dozen or 
fifteen hard working taxpayers were obliged to loaf 
three hours in that place and arrive at their ultimate 
destination after the close of business. 

I am sure that if Mr. Hines could have heard the 
bad language indulged in by half a score of his 
fellow citizens a few minutes after his train pulled out 
last Wednesday morning he would have realized that 
by that one little act the Government ownership clock 
had been set back about ten years. 

If the public gets so raw a deal when the Gov- 
ernment is merely operating the roads, what chance 
would it have if the Government owned them and there 
were thousands of railroad administration officials rid- 
ing about the country knocking the spots out of rail- 
road connections and otherwise demoralizing the entire 
service? 

Reduced Letter Postage July 1 
ON’T forget that the peace-time first-class postage 
rate of 2 cents per ounce will be restored at mid- 
night June 30. Postal cards will go back tol cent each. 

Keep this in mind when you order that next batch 
of stamped envelopes. All matter mailed after mid- 
night June 30 will travel at the peace-time rates. 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
X XI—Pump or Leave the Handle 


This is the twenty-first of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be 
of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters aré 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pub- 
lication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year 


'N the days of long ago—so long ago that I don’t like to mention the exact date, 

because it reminds me that I am getting old—the little town in which I lived 

boasted of a powerful (?) fire engine—a hand engine, if you please—a man-power 
operated engine. 


There was a long handle on each side of this engine and room for about ten 
men on each side. 


Twenty men could operate this engine with ease and throw a good stream of 
water providing each one of the twenty men worked. It was soon discovered by those 
who were entrusted with the successful operation of this engine that when they got a 
man or two on a side who would not work, but who, for appearance’s sake, kept his 
hand on the handle, that the man was not only not helping to pump water, but that 
those who were pumping had to lift the weight of this man’s arms and shoulders. 


The loafer soon began to lean on the handle, instead of lifting it up and pulling it 
down. 

The old Town Marshal used to walk up and down the side of the old engine, and 
spot these loafers—and his big voice would ring out in the night, amid the crackle of 
the burning building, and the shouts of the volunteer rescuers of pillows, mattresses 
and looking glasses. 

“Pump or leave the handle!” he shouted. 

If some fellow who was loafing didn’t obey, he would be the receiving end of the 
toe of the old Marshal’s boot, planted in the center of his pants, and the loafer soon 
faded into the night. For several days following he was the butt of joshing and fun- 
making of all his fellow inhabitants. 

It wasn’t long before every man on the fire team pumped ALL THE TIME WITH 
ALL HIS STRENGTH. 

The world is on fire now and you and I are at the pump handle. But what are 
we doing? Are we leaning on the handle or are we pumping with all our might? 

I received a peculiar letter from a salesman the other day. I say “peculiar” 
because I cannot see how any red-blooded American could be in this fellow’s frame 
of mind. 

His letter was prompted by one of mine, calling him to account for not getting 
up earlier in the morning and catching an early morning train, instead of waiting 
and taking a train that left at 11:30 A. M. 

He defends his action by citing the Jong hours he worked. Poor soul! He could 
not visualize those boys who left us to defend the honor of our country, working 
twelve, eighteen—yes, twenty-four hours a day, for thirty dollars per month. 

Those boys did not kick about long hours. They didn’t answer reveille in the 
morning with a grunt and then turn over and go to sleep again. 

If the soldier stops work or refuses to do work set before him he is a traitor, 
and they shoot traitors in the army. 

I hope some plan will be discovered for marking permanently the man in civil 
life who “deserts”—the “slacker’’—the fellow who leans on the handle so that after 
this war is over everybody can spot him and stick him in a yellow class of citizenship. 

No American citizen has a right today to the fruits of this war unless he was 
in the first line of defence—no, not in France, nor in Belgium, or Russia, or Italy, 
but right here at home. 

He does not honor the Stars and Stripes when he salutes it unless he is, today, 
putting forth the supreme effort of his life—to do more work—better work—than 
he ever did in his life. 

He stabs our soldier boys in the back when he “lays down” on the job. 

Between you and me, and those boys in France, there was an invisible pipe line 
running. We were at the pump handle and the boys over there were at the nozzle. 


And the need is even greater in these reconstruction days. 





Say, Mister— 
It’s up to you and me! 
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Manufacturers, 
Your Best 
Product Is America! 


HE last thing a man thinks about is the 
air he breathes—until he finds himself 
with his head under water. 

The last thing most manufacturers think 
about in connection with production is the 
America they are helping to produce—until 
America is under fire. 

America is under fire, at this very moment, 
a more dangerous attack than any made by 
German bomb or gun. 

America is under fire from within and 
from without by enemies not of America 
alone but enemies of all order, all stability, 
all real progress. 

These enemies have a united front, a cen- 
tral direction, unlimited supplies. Their 
army is the army of angry despair. 

Why so much concern about the peril of 
the Bolsheviki? Bolshevik is but the latest, 
most sinister name for a foe that has waged 
war against every generation of decent men. 

The pessimist is a Bolshevik, to the limit of 
his influence—and a Bolshevik with the pass 
word to our own lines. 

The selfish reactionary is a Bolshevik— 
and a Bolshevik who is permitted to assist in 
drawing up our own campaign. 

The doctrinaire—the man who subordi- 
nates human nature to a rigid system, 
whether of Socialism or anti-Socialism—is a 
Bolshevik, and a Bolshevik who is fighting 
with weapons our armory supplied. 

America—the power, the meaning, the op- 
portunity of America—is under fire. For the 
first time we are compelled to realize exactly 
Like a 


man whose head is held under water, we ap- 


what America really is for us all. 


preciate the value of air. 
America has been free, abundant air sur- 
rounding the lungs of industry. In this at- 


mosphere, in this climate, industry has 





It has become not 


grown to a giant stature. 
merely the pride, it has become the hope of 
mankind. 

America is the only continent which has 
been able to escape both the suicide of weak- 
ness and the murder of hate. 

Asia sleeps—the sleep of drugs and fear. 
Europe bleeds—her heart well-nigh severed 
by the sword of her own anger. 

America alone stands in health, vigor, re- 
sourcefulness, determination. 

America has not merely escaped destruc- 
tion — America has grown stronger and 
stronger, has demonstrated the law of hu- 
man progress and human _ development. 
America means that a man can live better 
than his father, and his son better than he. 

America means that a man’s brain, char- 
acter, effort and ambition come to their own 
fair harvest of reward. 

America means that men are graded ac- 
cording to their services, not according to 
their privileges or their casual good or bad 
luck. 

America means that political and economic 
reality—like moral reality—is permeated, 
sustained and controlled by undeviating law. 

Only the student of history, who knows 
what conditions have been-for men in other 
countries and other times, can really appre- 
ciate these facts. 

Or the traveler, who has stood among the 
peasants of Russia, the peasants of China, 
the lower artisans of Germany, the unhappy, 
nameless tribes of Africa and the East. The 
student and the traveler know that by every 
comparison it is possible to make, every 
American citizen ought to thank God for the 
privilege of life in this land. 

What we have grown accustomed to, what 
we have taken for granted, bluntly, compla- 
cently, selfishly, other men and women would 
regard as some special dispensation of Provi- 
dence—some positive, divine blessing that 
merited prayers of gratitude and joy. 


But now America is under fire. The fumes 
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of Asia and the hates of Europe drift across 
these fields and towns. Our own people are 
catching those moral and spiritual diseases 
that have ruined continents and peoples 
mightier than ours. 

3ut thank God, at the very instant we feel 
the danger threatening America, we feel 
also, more vividly than ever before, that 
privilege America has created for us all. 

A continent without hereditary slaves. 

A continent without hereditary masters. 

A continent without religious hatred. 

A continent without economic rivalry. 

Twenty years ago the output of one fac- 
tory making low price automobiles could not 
have been absorbed by the working classes of 
all Europe, Asia and Africa combined. This 
one simple fact tells the whole story. 

But what can we do? I think the first 
thing to do is to realize that whatever else 
we may be producing, distributing or con- 
suming, we are producing America. 

America is beiny made today in the fac- 
tories as America was made yesterday on 
farms and little school houses. 

Are we making as good an America as they 
made? No, that isn’t the question. 

Have we yet time to save America from 
the deadly diseases of Asia and Europe—the 
ideas, the feelings, the methods of the past? 

It’s the past which is threatening America 
now. Socialism, Bolshevism—these are but 


different names for the same thing—the 


prisoned mind and the prisoned soul of ' 


things past and done. 

Against this tide that flows unseen we 
have but one adequate safeguard—courage, 
fellowship, faith. The safeguards of human- 
ized Democracy. 

These safeguards are ready to hand, if our 
minds and hearts are prepared to give the 
word of command. 

I was born in the Naugatuck Valley. My 
earliest recollections of factories are of brass 
mills. I remember the long files of men that 
passed my house morning and evening, work- 
ers in the brass mills. Thousands and thou- 
sands of workers. By now there must be 
thousands more. The brass mills have a large 
share in the making of America. And the 


steel mills—the machine shops—the woolen 











mills—why name them all? But America 
that used to be made in the little red school 
house is being made in exactly such shops as 
these. 

If these factories realize what America has 
done for theni—if they realize what they can 
do for America—I know they will not deny 
one ounce of force or influence in the hour of 
America’s greatest need. 

As our foes are moral and mental limita- 
tions, so our weapons must be moral and 
mental determination. It is time for every 
industry to declare itself, in ringing tones, 
It is 
time for industries to sell America as they 
No 
industry can afford to hold back in the great 


for a new, purified American spirit. 
ere now selling goods of iron and brass. 


task of arousing America, for an America 
unaroused now is a fallen America—a Euro- 
pean, an Asiatic America—an America in 
which industry is capital without confidence 
and labor without reward. 

I would like to see that brass mill adver- 
tising America to every American within 
hearing of its voice. 

I would like to see those other mills, those 
successors to the school house of yesterday, 
uniting strongly and earnestly in an adver- 
tising campaign that would enclose America 
within a triple wall of confidence and good 
will. 

America needs a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence if America is to survive. 

May every industry, before it is too late, 
take space in the minds of workers, business 
men and other industries, space that will 
drive home the one message of Americanism 
from a thousand angles. Before it is too late 
may every executive realize that the life of 
factory morale is the morale that is created 
by a people as a whole. 

When America is re-vitalized in the heart 
of Americans, more and better work will be 
done, more and better goods will be sold, 
more and better markets established. 

In that motto EF Pluribus Unum a great 
power is latent. 

Manufacturers, that power can be released 
only by you. And if you cannot or will not 
produce America, you cannot or need not 
produce anything at all. 


Hardware Age 
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TRADE CONDITIONS 


and Iron. Steel and Hardware Prices 


A review of the week's business, with notes on tendencies prevailing 


in various territories 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, May 26, 1919 
EPRESENTATIVES of manufacturers say trade has 
changed for the better. A manufacturer of lead- 
ing lines of hardware, especially mechanics’ tools, re- 
{ ports that the volume of business from strong houses 
generally is continually reaching a firmer basis, speci- 
fications again coming along for nearer normal quanti- 
tiés, thus indicating that buyers are stocking up. Evi- 
dently they are realizing that prices are little likely to 
become much, if any, lower. One maker says he has 
received requests for a guarantee that his prices will 
be no higher until next fall or end of the year. Another 
one has similar experiences, with several recent cases 
of buyers seeking guarantees that prices will be no 
higher to them until the new year, which the manufac- 
turer considers it inadvisable to comply with. At a 
leading eastern factory making lines of branded fine 
tools, orders for more goods are coming in than are 
being shipped. This means that the plant is not ac- 
cumulating stock or catching up appreciably on back 
orders. There are conservative sales managers who 
are advising their customers to anticipate wants on 
staple every day goods where possible. 

A leading wholesaler says buying is good, and retail 
merchants are ordering with less hesitation. This is 
likewise true not only in hardware and related lines, 
but in other staple commodities, including textiles, the 
indications pointing to good business for some time to 
come. One merchant at the head of a large concern 
says now that they were looking for squalls that have 
so far blown over, or as an octagenarian once remarked, 
“T am an old man and have anticipated many troubles, 
most of which never happened.” There has long been 
a quite common belief that the high prices must come 
down, and undoubtedly they will, sooner or later, but 
competent business men do not look for radical de- 
clines in the near future. These observations apply to 
lines generally, and especially to goods where the labor 
cost is proportionately large. 

Notwithstanding the considerable period of unseason- 
able weather seasonal goods have been moving very 
freely. Jobbers report that retail merchants are also 
anticipating somewhat in their orders. This is notice- 
able in pick-up orders laid out on counters in process of 
execution, some of which were made out originally to 
one manufacturer, but finally picked up wherever pos- 
sible. It is apparent, these men say, that there are no 
noteworthy overstocks among manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers or retailers. 

The help situation, at least in this territory, is con- 
stantly improving, so far as clerical forces are con- 
cerned, but manufacturers are having their own troubles, 
While there are often many applicants for positions, a 
considerable proportion of them seem to have extrava- 
gant ideas of pay, based too much on war time necessi- 
sities. 

There have been quite a few articles of hardware in 
which manufacturers have re-affirmed prices, including 
staple lines largely and widely used. One experienced 
merchant says that there must be a development of 
entirely new conditions before there is likely to be any 
marked break in prices. 

Copper and cotton have advanced some, which is true 
of other commodities. Collections continue to be good. 

Files and Rasps.—McCaffrey File Company, Fifth & 
Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., quotes files as follows: 
McCaffrey American Standard File—40-10 per cent dis- 
count. McCaffrey Precision Files (Swiss Pattern) —list 
net. McCaffrey American Standard Rasps—60 per cent 
discount. 

Linseed Oil.—There is barely sufficient linseed oil 
held by crushers to meet a demand of any volume. 
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Crushers are satisfying requisitions for July and Sep 
tember deliveries in car lots but, we are told, it would 
be hard to get even a carload of oil from any one dealer. 
The consumption is better now, mainly because of sus- 
pended or delayed orders which have accumulated, rather 
than owing to activity in painting and the utilization of 
linseed oil in various lines such as oil cloth, linoleum 
and other branches using’ it. 








Linseed oil, raw, city brands, 5 or more bbl. is $1.61 and 
less than 5 bbl. $1.64 per gal. In carload lots the quotation 
is $1 per gal For June and Iater months of the vear the 
prices by crushers vary, rang from two to three cents 
per gal. below the figures named above 


Wire Nails.—Mill prices for wire nails are steady in 
carloads. Single carload buyers are paying a substan 
tial advance above base in some quarters which, how- 
ever, is not generally adhered to by all makers. The 
local demand is quite fair, with the first three weeks 
of May sales in excess of April complete. The build- 
ing program shows signs of improvement which is ex- 
pected to gather additional headway soon. The dis- 
tribution of nails is more active at present in Brooklyn 
than Manhattan Borough, because of the starting of 
some low priced frame dwellings in the outlying por- 
tions to accommodate tenants looking for living quar- 
ters. 

Wire nails in or out of store are $4.25 base per keg 

Cut Nails—tThere is a fair demand for cut nails, 
although there would be more business if stocks were 
stronger and assortments strengthened, as many of 
the principal wanted sizes are hard to get. . 

Cut nails, in or out of store, are $5.75 base per keg 

Naval Stores.—There has been an abundance of in- 
quiry and sale for such turpentine it has been feasible 
to bring to this market, and it is believed by prominent 
dealers that additional increases in price will be the 
logical result. There have been buyers for domestic 
consumption who thought that with ships loading at 
Southern Primary ports, cleared for Great Britain, the 
demand would dwindle, but evidently they have mis- 
calculated the market tendencies. 

There has been a stronger “demand from England 
and also for domestic consumption. Stocks in the 
South are reported to be comparatively lower with the 
belief that in Savannah, following the close of May, 
there will not be over, say, 20,000 bbl. available. Al- 
though turpentine is being freely purchased for Euro- 
pean account, there is only a negligible*inquiry for 
rosin from overseas. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 8416 to S4e. per gal 

Rosin, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl. common 
to good strained, is $12.00 and D grade $12.10 per bbl 

Rope.—There is no noteworthy change in the market 
situation, although for varying “reasons makers may 
differ in the amount of business being handled. We 
hear of some rope, formerly owned by the Government 
being offered at resale prices, but there is comparatively 
little of it and the sizes and lay of the rope make it but 
a slight factor. One such lot, sisal, in another city, is 
of % and %& in. diam., loosely laid for ammunition box 
handles. This may total 300 coils but not enough, con- 
sidering the grade and size, to talk about. Much that 
has been apprehended in the distribution of Govern- 
ment stocks of this and other commodities has so far 
failed to materialize as much of the merchandise has 
already been liquidated at good prices without appre- 
ciably disturbing the market. Marine trade in and 
about New York harbor is spotty; good one day and 
poor the next. 

Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, %-in. diam. and 
larger, highest grade is 27c.; second grade, 26c., and hard- 
ware grade, 24c. Sisal rope, %-in. diam. and larger. highest 
grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c. base per Ib. Sisal, hay, 
hide and bale ropes, medium and coarse, are first quality, 
23%c. and second quality, 20%c. base per Ib. Sisal, tarred 
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Tires and Tubes.—The Rubber Products Company, 
3arberton, Ohio, has issued the new Car Owners’ net 
price list, on Stronghold fabric and cord cases anda 
tubes, here given, i. e. 

Fabric Cases and Tubes 

Smooth Stronghold Gray 

Size, I Tread Tread. Tubes 
30 x3 $19.25 $21.10 $3.30 
30 x 3% 24.95 27.00 ,SO 
31 x 3% 25.90 28.90 3.95 
32x 3% 26.80 28.50 4.15 
4x 345 32.05 4.35 
1x4 1.80 34.85 20 
32x 4 1.20 37.20 7.50 
33 x 4 5.55 39.00 70 
34x4 7.50 39.70 5.85 
35x 4 7 6.05 
36x4 38.75 6.15 
32x4% 7.15 
33x4% 7.20 
34x41 $5.50 7.30 
35x 4% 16.35 7.50 
36x 41% 18.60 7.85 
37x 4% 19.40 8.00 
35 x5 8.80 
36x 5 = 8.95 
37 x5 63.50 9,20 





CHIC 


HARDWARE AGE, 

Chicago, May 21, 1919. 
ONDITIONS this week in the hardware trade con- 
tinue to be very favorable. Retail business 
throughout the Central States continues to be very 
good and stocks on many lines are rather low. Whole- 
sale business is ahead of that of the corresponding 
time of last year, but sales for immediate delivery 
continue to predominate, while orders for future de- 
livery are rather slow. Prices on all staple lines are 
held steady. There is, however, a shortage of goods 
in spite of the fact that the steel and iron industries 
are operating at considerable less than capacity. 
The leather market has advanced considerably 


OFFICE OF 


and 


leather used in manufacturing base ball goods, boxing 
gloves, foot balls, etc., show every sign of going higher 


and are getting very scarce. Jobbers are finding it 
very difficult to get merchandise in this line and are 
only receiving small shipments. It is predicted that 
in a month from now, conditions will be much worse 
and customers are advised to anticipate their wants as 
far ahead as possible. 

A report from Washington, states that the binder 
twine manufacturers were released from their agree- 
ment not to buy Yucatan sisal except from the Food 
Administration. In making this announcement, the 
Food Administration pointed out the fact that virtually 
all sisal needed for the coming season had been ar- 
ranged for and that ary future increase or decrease 
in the price of the sisal, should not affect the price of 
binders twine. Farmers are urged to place their or- 
ders immediately, so as to insure delivery. From all] 
indications, there will be sufficient quantities of binders 
twine to care for the extraordinary large crops ex- 
pected this year. 

The rapidity with which building and construction 
work is going ahead, indicates both in Chicago and 
elsewhere that building interests are convinced there 
will be no reduction in construction cost. 

Jobbers state that collections are uniformly good 
and that the general prosperity of the country during 
the war has put many merchants squarely on their 
feet who were on the verge of bankruptcy in 1914. 


Ash Cans.—Sales on ash cans during the past week 
have been very heavy and dealers have come into the 

market for repeat orders. Jobbers’ stocks are running 
low and present prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. Chicago: No. 22 
galvanized 6-riveted and 6-angle stays with drop side hz et; 


$2 each: No. 33 at $2.35 each; No. 44 8-angle stays, $2.7 
each Extra heavy galvanized iron with drop side handle 
triple ribbed staves with outside rim cover, No. 170, size 


15 x 26-in., at $3.75 each; No. 190, 18 x 26-in., $4.75 each; 
No. 206, 20 x 26-in., $5.75 each. 

Axes.—Dealers throughout the country evidently are 
holding off placing orders for axes for their Fall re- 
quirements, as jobbers report that they are booking 
very few future orders. There is a general feeling 
among the trade that prices should go lower, but from 
all indications manufacturers will hold the present 


prices during the balance of the year. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
single bitted 


Alarm Clocks. 
alarm 


stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: First quality 
axes, 3-Ib. to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base 

There is no let up in the demand for 
Jobbers, stocks are badly broken and 


clocks. 
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Cord Cases and Tubes 





Stronghold Gray 

Size, In, Tread. Tubes. 

32x 3% $4.15 

32X4 5.59 

. 33 x 4 5.70 

32 x 41 71.15. 

34 x 41 7.30 

35 x 5 8.80 

37x 5 9.20 
Window Glass.—Business in this commodity ought 
be good whenever it does arrive, as there has bee: 

nothing noteworthy in the line of ordinary windo 


glass, aside from some specialties, for several month: 
Possibly when such trade comes, it will compensate in 
a measure for the long drawn out lack of orders, the 
present condition being one of watching and waiting o, 
Practically all hand plants have shut “down for th 
season with a few machine plants running to fill up 
their predetermined allotment. The plan has been to 
start fires for the fall output August 15th and run to 
December 8th, but some in the trade think it doubtful 
unless more stock has been disposed of than there is 
indication of now. 

Window glass prices are as follows: Single strength A and 
B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double strength A, all sizes, 79 per 
cent, and double strength B, all sizes 81 per cent from job- 
bers’ list. 


AGO 


deliveries from the manufacturers show no improve- 
ment. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 pe: 
doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less: than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 


per doz. Tattoo Alz urm Clocks, Pre 2n lots, $24.95 per doz. ; 
case lots of 50, $24.35 per doz. Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 
eacn, 

Babbitt Metal—The large consumers of babbitt 


metal are holding off placing orders except for their 
immediate requirements, not being satisfied that pres- 
ent prices will be held. Sales, however, at this time 
are reported normal and stocks are fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoc 
full boxes, 18e. per Ib. 

Coil Chain.—Sales on Coil Chain during the past 
week are reported very satisfactory. The farmer 
being the heaviest buyer. Stocks on all sizes are good 
and from all indications, present prices will hold for 
sometime to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
proof, fire welded coil chain, 


Standard 
brand, in 





stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
34 in., 10c. per Ib. base. 

Clipping Machines (Sheep).—Sales on clipping ma- 
chines from a retail standpoint continue to be very 
heavy. The jobber, however, states that he is shipping 
out very few. machines, as the season for them is about 
over. There continues to be a good call for repair 
parts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8, sheep 
shearing machine, $12 list each; No. 9, $14 list each, and 
New Model, $14 list each. The above prices carry a discount 
of 25 per cent with certain dating. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—With the large 
amount of repair work being done and the amount of 
new work under construction, eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe will be in good demand. Manufacturers 
are working full time and report very satisfactory 





orders. Present prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

Files.—Sales on files have improved somewhat dur- 


ing the past week, although retailers and jobbers are 
buying just as little for stock as possible, feeling per- 
haps, that there will be a reduction in price made by 
the manufacturer. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Nicholso: 
files, 50-2% per cent discount; New American, 50-10-5 per 
cent discount; Disston, 50-5 per cent discount; Black Dia- 


mond, 50 per cent discount. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—The market for 
glass, putty and glaziers’ points has improved very 
materially during the past week. Reports from the 


jobbers show that retailers have been ordering more 


freely and while the demand for glass is not as heavy 
as it will be later on in the season, a very satisfactory 
business is being done at the present time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty. in 
100-Ib. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per pkg. 
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Guns and Ammunition.—Present prices on guns and 
ammunition are being held firm and no change for this 
season is expected. Jobbers are making a special ef- 
fort to induce the dealers to stock up on guns and am- 
munition before the hunting season opens, as the price 
and great demand for fur will be a great inducement 
to the hunter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 





rel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 82 in, er 1, plain 
extractor, $7.15 each; with automatic ejector, $7.40 each; 
stundard shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, "plain ex- 
tractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each 


double barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17 each; ham 
merless, $20.25 each. No discount. y 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand ; 
No. 22 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand ; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13 "50 per thousand. Discounts 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams powder 
114 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou 
sand. Discounts 10-74%. 

Galvanized Ware.—While there is very few orders 
being placed on galvanized ware for future delivery, 
the demand for immediate requirements is unusually 
heavy. This is especially so for tubs and pails. Manu- 
facturers of galvanized ware are able to fill all orders 
promptly and jobbers are specifying from sixty to 
ninety days ahead. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galv: anized tubs, No. 0, $7.15 per doz.; No. 1, $8.80 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $10 per "doz. ; No. 3, $11.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.25 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$15 per doz.; No. 300s, $16.75 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $2.70 per doz. ; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.35 
per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz. 

Garden Hose.—Sales on garden hose from a retailers 
standpoint do not show any improvement. The sea- 
son has been somewhat backward on these goods, due 
to the heavy rains, but both manufacturers and jobbers 
feel that later on in the season these goods will move 
in good volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Crow brand Competition mange, not guaranteed, in 50 ft. 
lengths, 10c. per ft.; 3-ply, %4-in. guaranteed hose, 11! 
3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, "130. ; 4-ply, %-in. aatiined 
hose, 15¢.; 4-ply, %-in. hose, 16c. 

Wood Handles.—Jobbers report that their stocks on 
wood handles are in better condition than they have 
been. Manufacturers evidently are getting caught up 
with their orders. Reduction in present prices are not 
looked for for sometime to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz. ; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, .»0 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14 
in., S5e. per doz. 























Jack Screws.—The vast amount of road work and 
heavy construction work being done, has created an 
unusually heavy demand for all kinds of jack screws. 
From all indications, present prices are being held 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Jack screws, 
standard makes, 40-10 per cent discount from lists 

Lanterns.—Very satisfactory orders are being booked 
by the salesmen on lanterns for future delivery. Sev- 
eral of the jobbers are accepting orders for delivery 
at their option after July first with September first 
dating. Manufacturers of lanterns state that they are 
having a very good season and present prices are firm. 

We quote from jobkters’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Sales on lace leather continue to be 
very satisfactory, the call being unusually heavy from 
the farming and industrial centers. Jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand and it is not expected that there will 
be a shortage of lace leather this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %4-in., $2 per 100 ft 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %4-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft. 3 

Nuts and Bolts—The demand for nuts and bolts 
does not show any great improvement and jobbers 
report that their orders are for small lots covering 
immediate requirements. There seems to be a general 
feeling among the trade that lower prices will prevail 
later on and they do not want to be over stocked 
should a decline take place. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-10-5 per cent off; manger sizé@s, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in, 50-5 per cent 
off: larger sizes, 30-10 per cent off. Lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off; stove bolts, 75 per cent off; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
off 


Wire Nails.—Jobbers are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining finishing and special nails from the 
mills. They report, however that common nails are 
plentiful and that they have been able to accumulate 
fair stocks. The demand during the past week has 
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picked up a little, but retailers are only buying from 
hand to mouth and stocks in general are very low. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
wire nails, $3.90 per keg base; cement coated 
keg base. 


stocks 


f.o.b. Cl eo ‘ mmon 
! $3.00 per 


Lawn Mowers.—While the season on lawn mowers 
started up with a rush, the heavy rains and colder 
weather during the past week has retarded somewhat 
the sales of lawn mowers. Retailers, however, feel that 
a few warm days will start people working on their 








lawns, with a result that sales on lawn mowers will 
improve. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Reading 
Hardware Co.'s Nipper Lawn Mower, 8-in. wheel, 3 blade, 
plain bearing, 14-in. cut, $4.70 each; lb-in., $4.55 each; 1s-1 
$ each. Reading Hradware Co.’s Quality, 9 wheel 

ade, ball bearing, 14-in., $6.55 each; l16-in., $6.80 each 
18-in., $7.05 each Reading Hardware Co.’s Empire L0-in 
wheel, .4 blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $10.50 each; 1l6-in., $10.7 


each; 18-in., $11 each; 20-in., $11.25 each 


Post Mauls.—With the large amount of fence build- 
ing being done, the farmer has required large quanti- 
ties of post mauls and jobbers state that this season 
has been a very satisfactory one. Jobbers continue to 
have fair stocks on hand and deliveries from the manu- 
facturers are prompt. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
10-lb., $7.25 per doz.; 13-Ib., 
doz. 


Handled post mauls 
$8.65 per doz.; 16-Ib $10 per 


_ Roofing and Building Paper.—A great improvement 
in the sale of roofing and building paper has been noted 
during the past week, and the outlook for the balance 
of the year is very bright. Jobbers are ordering more 
freely from the manufacturers and while no great 
surplus stocks are on hand, there is enough of this 
commodity to meet requirements. 

We quote from genes rs’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
roofing, one-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, two-ply 
$2.04 per sq.; Certain- teed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sq.; 
Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two-ply, 
$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq.; 
roofing, one-ply, &3c. per sq.; Sertinel roofing, two-ply, $1.04 
per sq.; Sentinel roofing, three-piv, $1.25 per sq.; tarred felt, 
$2.60 per 100 Ib.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton 


Certain-teed 


Razors and Razor Blades.— While there is no short- 
age of razors and razor blades, both jobbers and re- 
tailers continue to do a very satisfactory - business. 
Present prices are being held firm and it is not ex- 
pected that there will be any changes during the year. 

We qucte from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz 3 doz 
lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Vv 1 card containing 1 gross blades, 44 doz. to a 
packages to the card, $6.7: Gillette, in 1 doz. 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz. 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610%, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; as 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 

Hand Toilet Clippers.—There has been an improve- 
ment in the deliveries on hand toilet clippers. While 
jobbers have not been able to accumulate stocks, they 
report that they are receiving small shipments shaedl 
every day. The demand is just as heavy as ever and 
no change in price is to be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hand toilet 
clippers, Khedive, $1.55 each; Triumph, ball bearings, $2 
each Liberty, $2.50 each; Bay State, $3 each Competition 
hair clippers, 85e. each. 

Rope.—The situation as to rope is about the same 
as last reported, there being very few orders being 
booked for future delivery. Dealers are buying from 
hand to mouth. Manufacturers have accumulated a 
surplus stock and orders for rope are being filled 
promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, 27%4c. per Ib. base; No. 2 manila, 2614e¢. per Ib. base: 
No. 2 manila, 24%c. per Ib. base; No. 1 sisal, 23%4c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 sisal, 20%c. per Ib 

Spark Plugs.—Manufacturers of spark plugs are 
working to capacity. Not only is the domestic demand 
heavy, but American manufacturers have booked great 
quantities of plugs for export. Hardware dealers 
handling spark plugs report very healthy sales. Car 
owners are being educated to the fact that they can 
get more efficiency out of their motor by having clean 
and perfect spark plugs. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Full hollow 











Hercules 


Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65¢e. each lots of 50 to 100. 62Me. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 69c. each; Hercule s Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40¢c. each: lots of 100 to 150 1c. each: 


lots of 150 and upward, 35e. each st adned spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45e. each; lots of 59 to 100, 42%Me. 
each: lots of 100 and upward, 40¢. each; Hel-Fi Super spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 6he. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%4c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60¢. each 
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Sand Paper.—Retail sales on sand paper over the 
counter are reported very fair. Furniture manufac- 
turers have been in the market during the past week 
for large quantities of this product and from all indi- 
cations this season will be a very satisfactory one. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b 
» 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream, 
?4.50 per ream 

Solder.—Tinsmiths and Repair Shops are using sol- 
der in good volume. Sales from industrial plants alse 
show a marked improvement. Jobbers’ stocks are low 
and present prices are being held firm. 


Chicago, as follows: 


N« cheaper grade, 


We quote from jobber stocks, f.o.b, Chicago Warranted 
0-50 solder, case lots, 40c, per Jb.; No. Ll plumbers’ solder, 
case lot 2 4c, pel Ib 

Steel Sheets.—The general demand for black and 


galvanized sheets is very good, but consists mostly of 
small orders for prompt shipment. There has been 
very little price cutting, but the general feeling among 
the trade is that prices on steel sheets will be lower. 

We quote from jobbers’ ago: No. 
sheets, $5.37 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.72 per 

Sash Weights.—While there has been no change in 
the price of sash weights since last reported, dealers 
are not inclined to stock up at the present prices and 
the demand continues to be below normal, but with 
the vast amount of building work under way, a great 
many sash weights will be required later in the summer 
and early fall. 

We quote 


stocks f.o.b. Chic 28 black 


100 Ib 


o.b. Chicago Sash weights 
n ton lots, $42 per ton; s than ton lots, $44 per ton 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—Dealers in general 
are not showing much of an inclination to place their 
orders for future delivery on stove pipe and stove 
board, however, jobbers state during the past week 
there has been a slight improvement in the number of 
orders booked. Manufacturers do not feel inclined to 
go ahead and make up large quantities of this product 
until they receive the jobbers’ specifications. 


from jobbers’ stocl f 
5 in le 
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Wheelbarrows.—The vast amount of road building 
and heavy construction work under way, has created 
an unusually heavy demand for wheelbarrows. Job- 
bers state that they are out of several of the sizes and 
that deliveries from the manufacturers are slow, 
Manufacturers are enjoying an unusually good _ busi- 
ness. It is not expected that prices will be any lower 
this season. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 


rows, all steel, $7 each; common tray or stave barrows, $2.25 
each; angle leg garden barrows, $4 each. 
Wire Products.—Local jobbers who usually have 


from one hundred to five hundred kegs of polished 
staples on hand at this season of the year, report that 
they have not a single keg and report that while the 
mills make promises of deliveries, they are very slow 
in filling their orders and are shipping only in small 
quantities. Orders for Barb Wire are just as heavy as 
ever and jobbers are out of stock on this item most 
of the time. While the available supply of Poultry 
Netting is ample to meet all requirements, a very 
satisfactory business is being done both by the jobber 
and retailer. Sales on Wire Cloth, however, have been 
somewhat retarded by the cold weather. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Painted barb 
wire, $4.05 per 100 1b.; galvanized barb wire, $4.75 per 100 
Ib; No. 9 plain wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $4.35 per 100 1b.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net 
| 






ting: galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount 

Wire CLotru We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 


100 sq. ft.. base 
Sizes below 24 in 
sizes above 48 in. are 40c. pet 


This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in 
ire 10c, per hundred higher, 
hundred higher 

Game Traps.—Nearly every order received by the 
jobber from his salesmen, includes at least a barrel 
of game traps. The high price of fur is making a 
great inducement to the trapper. Dealers who have 
not already placed their orders for game traps are 





We e from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove urged to do so at once, as traps will be in great de- 
pipe ige, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in $17.25 mand this Fall. 
per 100; elbows, heavy corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz , ee ree > acne s — 
medium, 6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 per ci quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fo 
doz. ; : _ etn x —Per Doz Per Doz 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square Victor— With Without Newhouse with 
ystal stove board, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.05 per doz. ; Size Chains Chains Size Chains 
26 x 26, $13 per doz.; 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz.; 30 x 30, No. 0.....$1.40 $1.07 MO Oh se pesatccden’ $3.28 
$17.15 per doz.; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.65 per ee eee 1.65 1.23 Oe ii new tisaa cues 3.85 
doz. Square ec stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.90 No. 1% > 48 1.98 eS See 1 48 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.85 per doz. ; No. 2esesc Sa8 2.96 ASS OATS 4.88 
28 x 28, $8.75 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.; 32 x 32, No. 3 1,89 1 Pie SMEAR 2a te ee ae 
$12.30 per doz.; 35 x 35, $15.35 per doz. Prices subject to RS ie ae 5.87 5. 
10 per cent discount it: « > lots. we. Bh wns 2.32 5 
Tacks.—Furniture and Upholsterer firms have come Pi hes 3.29 2 
. A > im 5 eids ) 
into the market with very satisfactory specifications No. ret 91 31 
for tacks during the past week and from all indica- i eee 2.25 1 
tions, sales will improve. Jobbers have fair stocks on eo 1% $+ : 
hand and present prices are being held firm. No. 3..... 658 5 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholsterers’ a Ser 7.15 6 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15%4¢. per Ib., bill posters’ tacks, ee See 2.81 2 
6-02z., 25-lb. boxes, 15c. per Ib No. 91% 3.99 3 
OFFICE OF Hanowane haw, that dinner. We have waded through so much good 
oston, May 24, 1919. . ie * 
sis a Phesscntoier Pers i feeling during the past week, it has begun to get on the 
H a _— ~ ue” Ha — tag ee nerves. During the past day or two we have been try- 
a rle dwé ssociation ; mg ‘ . cone 
the New England tron ardware OCle ing to locate a grouch, but have been unsuccessful. 


in this town. At the dinner were represented hardware 
jobbers and some of the largest steel and iron concerns 
in the country. It was a mighty good dinner and we 
enjoyed it, too. But the thing that impressed us more 
than anything else in connection with that gathering 
was the undercurrent of optimism. 

Take, for instance, a jobber in his own establishment. 
He is inclined to be reserved there no matter how opti- 
mistic or blue he is. But get him outside, away from 
girl stenographers, who are inclined to listen to every- 
thing said, and out of earshot of male and female clerks, 
and you can get a truer line on his trend of thought 
and his feelings. If his business is poor he is not 
afraid to say so. If his business is good you realize it 
before you have put the question'to him. About a year 
ago, we had dinner with the same crowd of fellows, and 
at that time they were not feeling especially cheerful, 
nor were there a great many smiles passed around. 
Most everybody was more or less glum. The other 
night it was different. Optimism abounded; there were 
plenty of smiles; plenty of poking fun at each other; 
plenty of encouraging trade talk. Business is running 
along better than anticipated, and everybody is quite 
certain the country is coming along all right. 

The next morning we dropped in on some retail deal- 
ers, and every day since then we have covered more 
retail ground. They have the optimistic bug just as 
the jobber and steel and iron representative had at 


And yet nobody is. overdoing the optimistic stuff. 
They just feel almighty ‘thankful business is good as 
it is, and they are confident that it is going to continue 
good for some time. But there is the same old cautious 
buying; no overstocking; mostly goods on shelves and 
in bins that are being turned over oftener than usual. 
The general public apparently has plenty of money and 
are willing to spend it, very seldom questioning prices. 


Automobile Accessories.—The automobile accessor- 
ies business is excellent. The jobbers say there is 
nothing hard to get, but that the difficulty lies in keep- 
ing goods in stock. The jobbers here feel that the Ford 
parts business is being hurt by the stand the Ford 
people themselves are taking. As we understand the 
situation, the Ford company, in supplying a customer 
with goods, furnishes a sign which gives the public to 
understand the customer is dealing in genuine Ford 
parts, and that those offered elsewhere are jmitation. 
The jobbers here say that the genuine and imitation 
parts may have been manufactured in the same plant. 
They admit, however, that some jobbers have passed a 
lot of inferior parts on to the consumer. 

Before the war, Ford sold 65 to 75 per cent of re- 
placement parts through its agents. During the war, 
the agents were allowed to get parts from whomever 
they wanted, and naturally the hardware jobber got the 
benefit of this trade. Since the war, Ford interests 
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are trying to get back their business, and have used 
the method mentioned above. Naturally the hardware 
jobber is beginning to lose some of this business and 
he is not feeling any too well toward the Ford organi- 
zation. The jobber will admit, however, that he can 
get parts just as good and possibly better than the 
“original” Ford, and that if he sells such to the con- 
suming trade he stands a fair chance of retaining a 
good business, a big enough business, i in fact, to keep 
Ford from recovering 65 to 75 per cent of the trade. 

Barbed Wire.—It is remarkable how the demand 
for barbed wire holds up. Every little while the jobber 
here gets quite discouraged about sales. Just about 
the time he begins to give up hope a bunch of orders 
will come in. Since last reports quite a sizable tonnage 
has been moved and local stocks in some instances are 
getting down to small proportions. Prices hold very 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 80-rod reels, 


stocks: Catch weights 





four-point barbed, $4.64; plain “len ply twisted, 80-rod reels 
$4.20 
We quote f.o.b. factory: 80-rod reels, galvanized, barbed 
wire, in less than carload lots, $3.84 per 100 Ib Two-ply 
lots, $3.55 per reel. 


twisted, in less than carload 

Bolts and Nuts.—Further encouraging reports are 
had this week from dealers in bolts and nuts. To be 
sure the market is a long way from active, but it is 
more so than it was a week ago. It now develops that 
some local jobbing houses are not carrying nearly as 
much stock as thought, and they admit that any sud- 
den increase in buying would place them in an unfa- 
vorable position. 





Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 35 and 
5 per cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 30 per cent dis- 
count: with H. P. nuts, 4 x * and smaller, 45 per cent dis- 
count: 4% x % and larger, 35 per cent discount; common 
carriage bolts, 6 x %, and smaller, 40 per cent discount: 


64% x % and larger, 30 per cent discount: tap bolts, less 10 
per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 70 per cent discount; stove- 
bolts, large quantities, 70 and 19 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 30 per cent discount; tire bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count: semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount: % and larger, 60 per cent discount; finished cass 
hardened nuts, 60 per cent discount; H. P. square blank in 


full keg, list; tapped, list; hexagon blank, list; tapped, list: 


Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages: of hardware prices 


8ARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to $ p+ Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
@9%¢e Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ M. 80¢ 
Pinoh Bars, 10 to 40 1b seats, 5 10 ™. cans, 
814 @9%¢ ME Mk. GOcbRERDACRCAaKE OS 30¢ 
BEAMS—Scale— Liquia’ in gal. cans, ® gal.$3.00 
Ohatillon’s No. 1, 
List Sept. 25,1918 DRILLS AND DRILL 
200 800 400 600 1000 lb. 
$3.00 $4.00 $6.00 $8.00 $14, 00 Twist, Bit Stock. .50&10% 
Chatillon’s No, 2......-...- 25% meee cand and Straight 
WS tte bccckeerdeerees 45% 


‘ Wire Gauge, 
Blackamith 

Brace Drills for Wood. 

EMERY—Tarkish— 
Out of market at present time. 


“List Sept. 25, 1918—16% % 
Sargent & Co. 

List Sept. 7, 1918—16% % 
BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butte. 


Jobbers’ and R. 8. 
che dhe Kime 45% 


° 50&10% 


Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0z....35% 

Belting, Heavy, 16 os...... "40% Domestic, lb. ....... feteeees 10¢ 

Belting, Medium, 14% 02...45% HAMMERS AND 

Belting, pase ay Bs hae oe oe on SLEDGES— 

ec y, Bides....... Yeo 8B to 5 lb 45&5 % 

econd Quality, Shoulders... .60% ’ ae ee cg ‘ , 

Put Leather Lacing, Bivtetio COE GB Be we ceccewtces: 45&10% 

- eae! acting’ Bi Terre ye To OILERS— 

Leather Lacing Ny, aa 8 Steel, Copper Plated........60 
ft. Raw Hi in Chace, ‘Brace and Copper... tO 
aiden 11 eg. ft, and over: --47¢ Chace, Zino Plated....... 33 M4 % 
Onder 17 8g. ft..--++-+++- 45¢ = Ratlroad, coppered ......... 30% 

Rubber— Ratiroad, brasa .........-. 2045 % 

Jompetition a Grade) .50&10 % 7ICKS 7 wr “Ee 

@tandard ..... vo e0e A0K10% ve AnD ae — =s— 

Best Grades .......... 85% et tytn ees - 5@25&5 % % 

RLOCKS—Tackle— ontractors’ Picks.. .20@20&109 

Common wodden........0065 80% ROPE— 

PION pce ohcaweonecrneces 39% 

Eastern Retail Trade. Per lb. 
Drill— Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
athol Machine Co.: BGROGE GVGEE cccccvseess 27¢ 
Drill Blocks .......... List net Second Grade ............ 26¢ 
Bolts— Hardware Grade ......... 24¢ 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 

Jommon Carriage (cut thread): Highest Grade ........04+ 23¢ 
@ 6, and smaller. ..40&10% Second Grade ......+++4++ 20¢ 
Oemmon Carriage (rolled thread): Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 


% @ 6, and amaller.40&10&5 % Medium and Coarse 


Larger or longer.. .80&10&10% First quality, 23 ¢ ; setond 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list..... 60 % Quality ...-.seeeeeeee 20 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts. - 40% Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Machine (cut thread): Yarn: 

% @ 4, and emaller...... 50% First quality ........++++. 23¢ 

Larger or longer......... 40% Second quality .......+4+. 20¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and larger. ..50¢ 
Medium, 5/16-in. and larger.48¢ 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


8/16, $18 8.00; %, $15.00; 5/16, Common, 5/16-in. and larger.46¢ 
12.5 %. $11.00; 7/16, Jute: 

10.50: si $10.25; %, $9.75; No. 1, %-4m. and up....18%¢ 

%, $9.50; %, $9.25; 1 In., No. 2, 4-4n. and up....17%¢ 

62.00. No. 3, %-4m. and up....16%¢ 
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Cc. bP. Cc. & T. square blank 
blank, list; tapped, list 

Chain.—The chain situation has not changed notice- 
ably since last reports. The demand is bunchy, local 
supplies are small and prices very firm. 


plus le tapped, list; hexagon 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks Proof coil self-colored 
chain in cask lots, 3/16 in., $14.25 per 100 Ib.; 4 im., $11.40 
5/16 in., $10.80; % in., $9.60; 7/16 in., $9.35; % im., $9.15 
9/16 in., $9.15; 5% in., $8.90; % in., $8.65; %% im., $8.15; 1 in 
$8 BB, twist link and long link chain take the same extras 


Copper Base Goods.—We are told that copper metal 
for May delivery is generally held at 16%c. a pound, 
and that for June, July and August delivery some pro- 
ducers are asking 17c., a few having obtained that 
price. We are also told that the production of copper 
metal will not be increased until August, at least; that 
by then there will be an actual shortage of the metal; 
that prices will be higher; and that the leading selling 
agencies today are buying every pound of copper they 
can get. If all these reports are true, it might be well 
for the retail hardware dealer to anticipate his wants 
for copper base goods. 

Drills—The demand for drills continues remarkably 
good, all things considered. At the moment it looks as 
though prices would remain on their present basis, at 
least for some time, inasmuch as stocks here are not 
burdensome, and there is no reason to expect any 
falling off in the consumption. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 


1% in. straight shank, 50 per 


50 and 10 per cent discount; 


Carbon drills, 
cent discount 
blacksmith 


sizes up to 
Bit stock drill 
drills, 50 per cent 


discount; ratchet, 15 per cent discount: wood-boring brace 

drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; drills and countersint 

combined, list. High speed drills, prices on application 
Files and Rasps.—Both jobber and retailer report 


something doing in files and rasps all the time. Since 
the recent reduction in prices the market has shown 
more life, but it could be greatly improved upon. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files —Nicholson and Black 
Diamond. 40 and 10 and 10 per cent discount; Great Western 
Arcade, Kearney & Foote, ete., and American machine cut 
50 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; Chelsea hand cut. list 


XF (Swiss pattern), list 
Heller and 
13-in., $5.50 to $6.50: 14-in 1H 


Rasps Chelsea Nicholson 12-in $4.70 to 
$5.50; 50 to $7.50 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


TRUCKS—Warehouse, &e. 


Mc Sg sey Mfg. Co.: each, net 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. ine....... 25% » $21.¢ roi te 2, $18.50; 
Saws, Machine Blades, 5 3, $12 
12 to 14 @. cc cccees 10&10 % 
W ASHERS—Cast— 
Saw Frames— 
Over %,-inch, rene lots, per 
Iron, adj., per doz.......+.. $3.75 IGG  eeevans ..88 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 tn., per doz., 
7.02 Irom or Steel 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per doz., Per 100 Ib 
$8.11 gize bolt 5/16 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz.. .$17.80 Washera $13.40 12.50 athe 
SCREWS— sine ithe 
Coach, Lag and Jack— ” 
Lag, Cone Point........50&10% WRENCHES— 
Coach, Gimlet Point.....50&10% Re gp kdkcanuenexucs O* 
se Alligator or Crocodtle....... soo 
Jack Screws— Dyop Forged B.. 30% 
Biandare Tatbis sc cewevcvees 40° Stilison pattern ~- 22+ 60-10% 
weiniaiiniai Genuine Walworth ‘Giliteon som 
Cut Thread, Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, VWVETALS— 
6OK&10% Tin— 
Fillister or Oval sees, Mies Olio s ok viaccess 14@ 156 
on ove ( Bar 85 @o0e 
Ame 
Flat Head or Round Head, ertean pig, 98 per cent, w@72¢ 
5O&k10° 
Fillister or Oval Head, Copper— 
40&10% sane 1 8 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or mieetssmee ape ry 
EA PC PETE ED: 80% — + eal eh Pe 
Fillister or Oval Head.75&10% *stins 17@18¢9 
— ey eae: 
H. My Matciuconsie TO% Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Fillieter’ or oval Head.. 60% Western, spelter ...- 84@9e 
s 1 ue Sheet Zine, No. @ base, cast 
' et and Cap 12¢; open, 13¢. 
MM. | FRE OP LETTE Bi 34 % 
Set (Steel) net advance over 
RU caaticeraccesentces 25% Lead— 
oe A” Sere BOK American pig Per Ib., 6@6%¢ 
ee. Be. COM scescucs GOk5% Bar .Per lb., 74 @Swe 
Filltster Head Cap....... 45 % 
Wood Solder— 
Flat Head, Iron.....80&10&10% 2 x i” guaranteed — 
Round Head, lron.T7TWw&lOk&10% i i=No. 1 ..cccccccccceces . 404 
Fiat Head, Brass... .GU&10&10% Refined bed wae ees éenseweser 34¢ 
Round Head, Brass .57 %&10&10% Prices of solder indicated by 
Flat Head, Bronze... 55&10&10% private brand vary according te 


Round Head, Bronze, 
52% &10&10% 
DIES AND 


composition. 


STOCKS, Babbitt Metal— 
TAPS— 


Best grade, per ®........... 90¢ 
BOD 6 ccuces sev cesceteeenees 10% Commercial grade, per Ib. 50¢ 
Hand Taps, 4% tol m...... 45% 
pi heen henge Antimony— 
M. 8B. 7 Taps, No. 2 to Asiatic, per Ib....... Bue 
BS Gh, GPs pc cnscccaves 6545 % 
M. 8. Taper Taps, larger....650% Aluminum— 
TURNBUCKLES— No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 


in ingota for 
87 @30¢ 


99 per cent pure), 


National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
remelting, per Ib... 


No. 195, Japn’d, per dosen.$1.20 
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Freezers.—Ice cream freezers and parts are begin- 
ning to move in larger volume, thanks to some very 
warm days recently. The jobbing trade went light on 
buying stock this season, and as a result the market 
is not as well supplied as it might be. Some of the 
retail dealers, having become “hep” to this fact, have 
been ordering a little heavier than they might have 
otherwise. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks W hit Mountain freeze rs, 
l-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03; 3-qt., $3.60; 4-qt $4.23 6-qt » $0.06; 
8$-qt., $6.93; 10-qt., $8.85; 12-qt., $11.25; 15-qt., $18.85; 20-qt., 
$17.31; 25-qt., $22.20 each 


Garden Tools.—We happened to be in a retail estab- 
lishment the other evening, which is located compara- 
tively near one of our railroad terminals. The clerks 
in the store were busy every minute, waiting on people 
who lived out of town. We were agreeably surprised 
to see how many garden tools the firm sold during the 
short time we watched business. More hoes were sold 
than anything else, but two or three hand cultivators 
changed hands, as well as numerous smaller articles. 
The boss told us he had not ordered nearly enough 
goods, and that business was so good he intended to re- 
order. He said that people instead of buying two or 
three tools at a time, were buying one. But he added, 
“they will come in this week and get a thing, and next 
week another, and so on until they have a good supply 
on hand.” 

Glass.—The glass situation is much the same as it 
was a week ago. The retail dealers are doing some- 
thing every day, but the big movement just now is in 
the wholesale market. Prices are firm and unchanged, 
and according to the best of opinion they are not likely 
to change for some time, at least in a downward direc- 
tion. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B, first 
three, 80 per cent discount; above first three brackets, 79 per 
cent discount from the list; double A, 80 per cent discount; 
double B, 82 per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 
80 per cent discount; single lights, 80 per cent discount. 


Leaded Glass—Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monu- 


mental figured, %-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 
23c. per sq. ft : : 

Skylight Glass—Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq. 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft \%-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 


Hack Saws.—Hack saws are selling in a small but 
steady way and prices appear steadier than they were 
a fortnight go. 

We 
more, 

Handles.—All kinds and sizes of wooden handles are 
enjoying a good movement out of retail hands. One 
such establishment informs us that he has sold more 
handles during the past week than he had before dur- 
ing the entire month. Hammer handles appear the 
most popular at the moment. 


jobbers’ stocks Hack saws, one gross or 


discount 


quote from 
15 per cent 


Horseshoes.—A further slowing uv in the call for 
horseshoes is noted. It is understood the total amount 
of goods billed out and on the books today to be deliv- 
ered later in the season run well in excess of 1918 
figures. The manufacturers show no signs of changing 
their lists. 


We quote 
kegs, to bl 


from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-Ib, 
icksmiths and consumers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island_ points, 
$5.40 per keg base Direct shipments in any quantity from 
the mill, $5.40, with freight allowed on any quantity. ; 
prices are for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $5.15 100-lb. keg. 
tore shipments. 
-Side weights, $12 per 
toe weights, $10.75; steel 
side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; 


iron countersunk, $8.25; 


jase 


No 


per 


freight is allowed on 


Shoes 


side 
toe 

extra light 
countersunk, 


track 


$9.25; 





keg; 


shoes, 


Fancy 
weights, 
creased, 
calked, 





steel 





$10; tips, $9.25: light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25; 
mule, $S:; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra 

Toe Calks Dull, $1.85 per box; sharp, $2.19: blunt heel, 
$2.10; sharp heel, $2.25 Broken boxes call for an extra 
charge of lc. per Ib 

Iron.—There has been a slight downward revision in 


prices for some kinds of iron made possible by the re- 
eent decision of the jobbers to make no warehouse de- 
liveries. A slight improvement in the tonnage of iron 
moved since last report is noted. The better demand 
is not confined to the jobbing trade in general. but to 
a few concerns. 


We quote from jobbers’ stoel Best iron, flats, rounds 
and squar 5.50 base per 100 Ib.: H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevel 36.50: H. & P. half rounds, $5.50: refined iron, 
$3.40; Norway iron, $20. Broken bundles, add ‘%c. Ib 


Lawn Mowers.—Plenty of moisture followed by two 
or three days of real warm weather make ideal grass 
growing conditions. New England for the past month 
or so has been blessed with such conditions. As a 
result everybody has started cutting their Jawns sooner 
and more often than usual. Naturally the demand 
for mowers has improved wonderfully, and both the 
retail and jobbing trade find themselves short of stock, 
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because throughout the season to date they held back 
from buying owing to the high prevailing prices and 
the fact that almost everybody carried over something 
from last year. One of the largest local jobbing houses 
tells us it would not be surprising if there was an ac- 
tual shortage of mowers here before the season closes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Lawn mowers, 12-in., $4.65 





each; 14-in., $4.80; 16-in., $5; 1S-in., $5.20. 
Nails.—All kinds of nails are moving in moderate 
amounts. In fact some of the local jobbers find them- 


selves obliged to get in supplies from the mills quite 
often. The trade anticipates a steady increase in the 
consumption as building increases. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
base Cut nails, 35 base. For 
charge of 50c. per keg is made. 
ard boxes, $5 per Keg base. 


Wire nails, $4.25 per keg 
galvanized nails an extra 
Cement coated nails, stand- 


= or 
0.09 






Horseshoes.—New Standard 5s, $6.75; 6s, $6; 7s, $5.75 
Ss, $5.50; 9, 10 and 11s, $5.35. Reliance and Brighton 5s, 36 
6s, $5.50; 7s, $5.25; 8s, $5; 9, 10 and 11s, $4.90; Crown and 
Leader 5s, $5.25; 6s, $4.50; 7s, $4.05; 8s, $3.85; 9, 10 and Ils, 
ry 





Add lc. per pound for less than 25 pounds of a size. 


Oil Stoves.—When we say oil stoves, we do not mean 
oil heaters. We refrain from entering into detail on 
the question of heaters after the experiences some of 
the retail trade had last winter with them. But oil 
stoves, such as are used in summer camps and cot- 
tages, are another story. The stoves, just now, are 
going big. Some concerns are not ordering two or 
three at a time, but whole loads of them. Small summer 
camps are growing more popular every year now, and 
they are almost worthless without an oil stove in them, 
which accounts for the popularity of that hardware 
article today. 

Pyrox.—Pyrox, they tell us, is used to exterminate 
all kinds of bugs and worms. Judging from the amount 
of pyrox that has been shipped out of Boston during 
the past fortnight or so, there will not be a bug or 
worm left in New England by August. 


Reamers.—Reamers are selling no better than they 
were a week ago. The market is by no means at a 
standstill, but business could be a whole lot better. 
Local supplies are comparatively small, however, and 
prices apparently are very steady on the recently 
adjusted basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bit stock, 30 per cent dis- 
count; bridge square, 60 per cent discount; chucking (pin 
excepted), 15 per cent discount; chucking, pin, 25 per cent 
discount; sleeves, 65 per cent discount; pitted sockets, 50 
per cent discount. 

Rubber Hose.—Retail sales of rubber hose are ex- 
panding, but everybody is trying to get along with 
what stock they have on hand, preferring to wait for 
the midsummer cut in manufacturing prices before 
placing orders. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, 1% 5 Sbee.; 
%-in., 12%c.; %-in., 12%c.; Olympia, %-in., 138%¢.; %-in., 
13%c.; Milo, 5-in., 15c.; Bull Dog, 5%-in., 18%c. per foot. 


Sash Cord.—As near as we can learn the sash cord 
situation in a nut shell is as follows: the manufac- 
turers of standard makes are not pleased with prices 
named by the jobber; the jobber, on the other hand, in 
most cases is handling his own brand of cord and is not 
bothering his head much about standard makes. As a 
result, the market is more or less unsettled, the recent 
adjustment in manufacturing prices on cord and lines 
apparently not having had much influence on the situa- 
tion. The demand for cord continues light, but that for 
lines is fairly good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
52e. per pound: Sampson 
Lake, 83c. per pound base, 


Braided cotton 
spot, S85c. per pound 


sash cord, 
base; Silver 


Screws.—A slight reduction in some machine screws 
is noted this week, but otherwise values are as previ- 
ously reported. The market for good screws shows no 
more life than it did a week ago, notwithstanding the 
recent reduction in prices. Jobbers and retailers say, 
however, it is not a question of price, but of work in 
which screws in quantities are used. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wood screws, iron. bright 
flat, 80 ner cent discount; round and oval, 77% per cent dis- 


count: fillister, 774% per cent discount: blued, flat add 5 per 
cent, 80 per cent discount, round 77%4c per cent discount 
Japanned, flat 72% per cent discount, round 70 per cent dis 


count; tinned, flat 65 per cent discount, round 6214 per cent 
discount; galvanized, flat 65 per cent discount, round 62% 
per cent discount; coppered, flat 75 per cent discount. round 
72% per cent discount; bronze plated, flat and round 6714 per 
cent discount; nickel plated, flat and round, 67% per cent 
discount; silver plated, flat and round 6714 per cent discount : 
brass, flat and round, 67% per cent discount; antique 
and round 52% per cent discount. 


copper, flat 2 
Wood screws, brass. bright, flat 60 per cent discount. round 


and oval 57% per cent discount; nickel plated, flat and round 
42% per cent discount; antique copper, flat and round 521% 
per cent discount. - 

Wood screws, bronze metal, plain, flat 55 per cent dis- 
eount, round and oval, 52% per cent discount 
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Cap and set screws: In full packages, set screws, including 
headless, 60 per cent discount; squares+and hexagon head 
cap screws, 55 per cent discount; fillister head cap screws, 
25 per cent discount; flat head cap, 25 per cent discount; 
round and button head cap, 20 per cent discount. In broken 
packages, set, including headless, 40 per cent discount; square 

nd hexagon head cap, 35 per cent discount; fillister head 
cap, 20 per cent discount; tlat head cap, 10 per cent dis- 
count; round and button head cap, 10 per cent discount 

Steel—The steel business, as a whole, is a little 
better than one-third as large as it was during the 
palmy days of the war. But it is slowly, and surely 
improving. Buying today is confined largely to small 
steel, and in small lots. Some of the jobbers are carry- 
ing low stocks, and unless they place orders with the 
mills within a short time, they are almost sure to get 
caught short later in the year, according to some of the 
steel representatives we have talked to recently. But 
the average jobber prefers to wait until his business 
is better before stocking up, and taking his chances in 
getting future supplies. Prices are steady, and accord- 
ing to good authority, cannot be any lower so long as 
labor at the mills remains on its present basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bars, soft and steel flats 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 
100 lb., $3.40 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
per 100 Ib., $3.40 base. Concrete, plain round and square, 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base. 

Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths, per 100 
lb., $3.40 base; over 3 in., $3.50 base; tees, under 3 in., $3.55; 
over 3 in., $3.60. 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 115/16 in., squares and hex- 
agons and flats, list. Tire steel, 14% x ™% in. and larger, $4; 
thinner and narrower, $4.50. On all broken bundles of steel 
add Yc. extra. 

Hoop steel, per 100 Ib., $4.70 base on full bundles. On 
all broken bundles add 2c. per pound. Band steel, per 100 
lb., $4.10 base. 

Vises—A good demand for all kinds and makes of 
vises has sprung up during the past fortnight. One 
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house reports it has sold more such stock so far this 
year than it did in 1918 or 1917. Vises such as can be 
used in connection with automobile work have been 
especially good sellers of late. 

Washers.—Prices for washers hold very firm because 
of two reasons. Nobody here is carrying much stock, 
and the demand is slowly, but steadily growing larger 
all the time. One of the largest local houses handling 
such hardware says: “I suppose that some fine day the 
3oston jobbing trade will wake up to the fact that they 
have no washers on hand. We will then fall all over 
ourselves to get goods. It seems to be the nature of us 
fellows to put off buying until the last moment. I 
believe, however, that the trade is feeling much better 
regarding the future and possibly will take stock more 
freely before many days pass.” 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12¢ 
per lb.; cast washers, 54 and smaller, 6c.; larger, 5c.: cut 
washers, in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size, list; extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size, add to list as follows: 
100 to 199 lb. of a size, le. per Ib.; 50 to 99 Ib. of a size, 2e. 
per lb.; 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 lb. of a 
size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 Ib. of a size, 5c. per Ib 

Wrenches.—The recent decline in wrench prices took 
the jobbing trade by surprise. Many of them had 
stocked up quite heavily, and the lower prices were not 
generally liked. The retail demand for wrenches is 
only fair. Some of these firms have more or less war- 
finished stock on hand that they intend to work off 
before they buy fresh goods, but it is understood the 
manufacturers are replacing such goods with pro-war 
finished as fast as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pipe wrenches, Stillson and 
Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent discount; parts, 60 and 5 per cent 
discount; Coes and parts plus 5 per cent discount; drop 
forged, 33% per cent discount; Westcott’s new list, 10 per 


cent discount. 


TWIN CITIES 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, May 22, 1919 


F anyone can come to this center of trade and remain 

pessimistic very long he would have to be someone 
who profits by poor business conditions and failures. 
The utter lack of any pessimistic view on the part of 
hardware dealers here is surely encouraging. This 
outlook is shared apparently by all lines of business. A 
credit rating house state they are busier than they can 
remember being. A look-in at the building permit office 
finds a group of people awaiting their turn. The de- 
partment stores are unusually busy and with tremen- 
dous stocks to attract the public. Bank clearances are 
far and away heavier than ever before, and savings ac- 
counts have grown by leaps and bounds. Around the 
first of the year the consensus of bankers’ opinions 
seemed to be that no one would buy goods because the 
price was too high. As a matter of fact people have 
bought, and are buying in ever increasing voiume, and 
with very little regard for price. The kernel of the 
thing is the fact there are so few idle here and so little 
chance there will be more. 

Housing conditions as revealed now are unheard of 
here. It sometimes means a several weeks’ search to 
find a house to rent, and that is a condition to be 
remedied in only one way. More houses and more flats 
and more apartments are needed, and badly. Con- 
struction has been started in many cases and, now that 
the carpenters’ strike is over, undoubtedly the building 
program will be carried on vigorously. The waiting 
for lower prices is becoming less and less. The crying 
need for homes will force the price question into a 
corner. 

Just as we did not get so deeply into the war as cities 
east and west, we feel less the cessation of that class 
of work. This is undeniably a farming community on a 
large scale with the cities as its centre. Our manufac- 
turing is greatly along agricultural lines, and our pros- 
perity reflects the farmers’ prosperity. The next few 
months and years are bound to see a wave of real 
prosperity. 

Collections now are above normal jin many lines. 
Accounts are being shortened and the growth of cash 
sales is really remarkable. The proportion is rapidly 
changing in favor of cash sale totals in all lines of 
business, 

Prices are holding steady and strong. There are 
practically no changes since last week, and the factory 
quotations show as many prices raised as_ lowered. 
Changes, however, are small and local jobbers’ quota- 
tions have not been altered. 

Axes.—Call for axes is normal for the season of the 
year. Prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per doz.: double bit base weight 


Single bit base weight 








at $18 to $19 per doz.; plumb single bit base weights at 
$12.50 per doz.; double bit at $16.50 per doz; Sager handled 
single bit at $18.50 per doz.; double bit at $23 per doz.; 
Quaker City Boys at $12 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—The call is showing a won- 
derful increase and everything points to the best busi- 
ness ever experienced along this line. The reduction 
in the price of tires has had a stimulating effect on the 
sales of this line also. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Steady improvement marks the 
sale of this class of goods. The increase in building 
and alterations is very encouraging and sales along 
this line show clearly the improvement. 

Bolts.—Retail sales are totalling higher with call 
from shops and factories good. There is no change in 
price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts 30-5 per cent: small 
machine bolts 45-10 to 50 per cent, large machine bolts 30-10 
to 40 per cent; stove bolts at 70 to 70-5 per cent; lag screws 
at 50 per cent, and tire bolts at 40 and 5 per cent 
from standard lists. , 

Brads.—With building showing the increase it does, 
call for brads is naturally heavier. Mill shipments are 
coming through better and there seems a tendency to- 
ward a slightly lower quotation. Local prices, however, 
have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
at 70-10 per cent. from standard lists. 

Clocks.—The demand for alarm clocks remains high 
with prices holding strong. People seem to be learning 
the advantages of buying the better grades, and sales 
show clearly this tendency. 

There is no change in price. 












Brads ‘in 25-Ib. boxes 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day alarm 
clocks at 89e. each; Lookout 1-day alarm clocks at $1.10 
each; Sleepmeter 1-day alarm clocks at $1.22 each iuto- 
matic 8-day alarm clocks at $3.50 each; automatic luminous 


dial 8-day alarm clocks at $4.24 each 

Churns.—Jobbers indicate a fair business along the 
line. Stocks are apparently in good condition, and 
ready for the heavier demand. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Belle brand churns 
at list less 50 per cent 

Clippers (Hand and Power).—Sale of this class of 
goods is at its height at present. Repairs are receiving 
a heavy call also. Prices are as previously quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 Stewart hand 
power clippers at $9.25 list; Stewart hand power hearing 
machines No. 8 at $12 list, No. 9 at $12 list Stewart 
single power shearing machines at $22.50 list, with a dis- 


count of 25 per cent 
Door Mats.—Door mats are going fairly good, but 
call is somewhat less than during the wet weather. 
Price is unchanged. 
We quote from local jobbing stock No. 1 a door mats, 
$10.25 per doz No. 2 cocoa door mat $14.25 per doz No 
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3 cocoa door mats, $18 per doz.; No. 4 cocoa door mats, 
$22.50 per doz.; Keystone flexible mats, 40 per cent discount; 
Ideal mats, 35 per cent discount. 


Drills—The steady demand for drills indicates the 
factories and shops are normally busy. Retail sales 
show a consistent increase with no change in price 

We Straight shank carbon 
drills at 50-10-5 per cent, and 
ratchet standard lists. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—The call 
for this class of material indicates a steady growth of 
contracting work. Considerable new work is being done, 
and a good volume of repair work. Even the high price 
of labor does not seem to halt the work. 


quote from local jobbers stocks: 
40-10 per cent; bit stock at 
shank drills at 5 per cent from 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as follows: 28-ga. lap 
joint single head 5-in. eaves trough, $5.85 per hundred feet; 
28-ga. 3-in. conductor pipe, $5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in. elbows 
at $1.30 per dozen. Another quotation in discounts is as fol- 
lows: Conductor pipe not nested, crate lots, 70-10 per cent; 
elbows, 70-10 per cent from standard lists 


Files.—Mill shipments are improving and there is a 
healthy increase in retail trade. Prices are steady and 
show no change. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson brand files 
at 50-10 per cent; Arcade brand at 60 per cent; Royal brand 
at 60-19 per cent, and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 per cent 
from standard lists. 


Freezers.—Dealers are having a fair business in 
freezers, but without doubt will do much more along 
this line as soon as real warm weather begins. Per- 
haps our new Congress will void the luxury tax on the 
kiddies’ ice cream cones, but that won’t decrease the 
sale of freezers, as so many people are learning the 
advantages of using a freezer for making desserts. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 1 White Moun- 
tain freezers at $2.43 each, 2-quart 03 each, 3-quart $3.60 
each, 4-quart $4.23 each, 6 quart $5.37 each, S-quart $6.93 
each, 10-quart $8.85 each, $11.25 each 

Galvanized Ware.—Call for this class of goods is on 
the increase. Jobbers’ stocks show a better condition 
than for a long time and dealers are buying a little 
more freely. There is no change in price. 


-quart 








2-quart 








We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $7.25 per doz.: No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz. ; 
No. 1 heavy galvanized at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 per doz; 
galvanized pails, S-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 10-qt. at 
$3.15 per doz 12-qt., $3.25-$3.40 per doz; 14-qt. at 4 
per doz.; 16-qt. at $4.65 per doz.; stock pails, 16-qt., at 
to $8.35 per doz 18-qt. at $7.35 to $9.75 per doz.; 
at $10 per doz 


Glass.—The call for glass is unusually good for this 
time of year, with stocks apparently heavy enough to 





















meet all demands. Price shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Single strength grade 
A glass for three-bracket. 79 per cent. larger 78 per cent; 
double strength A grade glass, 79 per cent from the standard 
list 

Handles.—Sales are increasing as much as stocks 
will allow. The shortage of this class of material is 
regrettable, but there are no complaints, apparently, 
from the consumer. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe han- 
dles, Gold Seal, $5.50 per doz.; Red Seal, 75 per doz.; 
White Seal, $2.60 per doz.; broad ax: handle *s, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per doz wood choppers’ maul handles, $3.25 per 
doz carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz.; No. 1, 
$2.75 per doz. railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz. ; 
No. 1 at $3.25 per doz.; sledge handles, Daniel Boone, 30-in., 
$3.75 per doz 36-in., $4 per doz extra 30-in., 6 
doz 36-in., $3 per doz No. 1, 30-in., $2.25 
36-i n., $2.75 per doz railroad pick or mattock, extra, 
per doz No. 1, $4 per doz.; No. 2, $2.75 per doz: 

Seal, $3 per doz adze eye hammers, Daniel Boone, 
$1.75; Bez vuty $1.25 per doz blacksmith hammer, Daniel 
Zoone, 16-in, $ 18-in., $2 per doz.; Beauty, 16-in., $1.25 
per doz 18-in per doz machinists’ hammer, Daniel 
Boone, 14-in., $1.75 per doz 16-in., $2 per doz.; 18-in., $2 
per doz.;: Beauty, 14-in. and 16-in., $1.25 per doz.:; 18-in., 
$1.30 per doz.; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, 
scoop handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from 


standard lists 


Heaters.—The demand for oil heaters continues very 


good. It is evident that this as a regular institution 
has come to stay. The price is unaltered. 

We quote from loc al jobbing stocks: Japanned polished 
body oil heaters, $4.25 each: nickel polished body oil heaters, 
$4.75 each; large japanned nickel plated trimmings, $7 each 
Perfection oil heaters in lots of less than 10 at a time, 30 
per cent: Perfection oil heaters in lots of 10 or over at a 


time, 30-5 per cent 

Hose.—Considering the amount of rain we have had 
this spring, the sale of lawn hose at present is remark- 
able. Perhaps the garden habit has no small part in 
the matter. At any rate hose is selling faster by far 
than during the last two years, and prices are no lower 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Competition, %-in 
3-ply hose at 9c. per foot; 5-ply, %-in. at 12%4c. per foot 
cotton, %-in. at 13%ec. per foot 


Lanterns.—Call for lanterns is normal for this season 
of the year, with price unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
lanterns at $11.50 per doz tubular short globe lanterns, 
$11.50 ner doz.: tubuluar dash globe lanterns, $15 per doz. : 
Dietz Delight short globe, $12 per doz.; Dietz Wizard short 


Tubular long globe 
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globe, $11.15 per doz.; Dietz Victor, short globe, $7.50 per 
doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 
Blizzard dash globe,: $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye dash globe, 
$10.15 per doz. 

Lawn Mowers.—The present demand for lawn 
mowers is very pleasing to both jobbers and dealer. 
This is the time the grass grows most rapidly, and the 
home owner is busy keeping it trimmed to the proper 
length. Shops repairing and sharpening mowers are 
rushed to the limit. There is no change in price 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Styles C and E Phila- 
delphia lawn mowers at 385 per cent; Philadelphia Style A 
at 30 per cent; Philadelphia Style K at 35 per cent; River- 
side ball bearing, 16-in. at $7.50 each net. 


Milk Cans.—Jobbers indicate a very satisfactory sale 
of milk cans. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Railroad, 
cans at $3.80; S8-gal. at $4.65 each; 10-gal. at $4. 


5-gal. milk 
85 each. 
Nails.—Call for nails has increased considerably in 
the past several weeks due to construction work on 
buildings, and new work is progressing nicely and in 
an ever increasing volume. Stocks of nails are some- 
what broken although they are rounding out into better 
shape than they have been for several months past. 
Both dealers and jobbers have been rather reluctant to 
order owing to market conditions but are forced to fill 
up their stocks as rapidly as possible to meet the in- 
creasing demand. There is no change in price. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
ut $4.15 per keg, coated wire nails at $4.05 per keg base. 
Netting.—Sale of poultry netting keeps up in un- 


usual volume. The sale of narrow, small mesh netting 
is the most profitable feature at the present time. 
This is for making small pens for young chicks as they 
are hatched. Evidently the price of eggs last year has 
made people determine to have their own chickens and 
eggs for the coming year. There is no change in price 
on netting. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
try netting at 50 per cent from 

Nuts.—The price on nuts continues the same as on 
previous quotations. The call is normal with stocks in 
fair condition. 


stocks: Hexagon mesh poul- 
standard lists. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 35 per cent, hexagon brass machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 on small 
sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed square 
blank at $1.50 off; square tapped nuts at $1.25 off; hexagon 
blank nuts, $1.50 off; hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 off 


standard lists. 

Paper.—Building paper is selling in a remarkable 
volume at the present time. Wholesale paper houses 
report a very good business both in the city and out in 
the country districts. Lumber yards are filling up their 
stocks. Hardware dealers are preparing for the in- 
creasing amount of trade which is coming their way 
along this line. Price shows a slight weakening over 
previous quotations although not enough for much 


comment. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 2 Barrett tarred 
felt at $2.50 per cwt.; Barrett threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. rolls 
at $1.54 per roll; 25-lb. red rosin, 500 sq. ft., 63c. per roll; 
30-Ib. red rosin, 70c. per roll; 35-lb. red rosin, 95c. per roll; 
10-lb. red rosin, $1.08 per roll; deadening felt and carpet 


dining, $4.50 per cwt 

Planters.—Corn and potato planters are selling in 
about the heaviest volume they will during the season. 
Sales are heavier in retail way than in a jobbing way 
as the jobbers have completed their sales along this line 
for the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Acme 
at $9 per dozen, and Acme corn planters at $9 

Rope.—Sale of rope is about normal with no change 
in price. There seems to be no difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient stock to meet any demand at present. 

We quote from local jobbers’ First 
rope at 2sc. per pound, base; sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish wire 
rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 17% per cent; 
Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent; tram and pillar 
rope net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent. 

Sand Paper.—With the increased amount of painting 
trade sand paper is moving nicely. Shops and factories 
are using fair quantities of the material also. 


potato planters 
50 per dozen 


stocks: grade Manila 


first grade 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Best grade No. 1 
flint paper at $6 per ream; second grades No. 1 at $5.40 per 
ream; garnet No. 1 at $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—Sale of sash cord has increased to some 
extent although not as great as will possibly be experi- 
enced with an increase of building. There is no change 


in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Common sash cord at 
50e. per Ib. base. Silver Lake sash cord at 92c. per Ib. base. 
Samson sash cord at 92c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Weights.—There is an increasing call for sash 
weights although the volume is far from satisfactory 


so far. Prices are holding steady as last quoted. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast iron sash 


> or 


weights in regular sizes at $2.75 per 100 Ib 
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Sereen Doors and Window Screens.—The call is in- 
creasing for this class of material and the opening of 
the season finds the price considerably higher than last 
year. Dealers are meeting with the proposal of screen 
door owners to fix up their old doors when they inquire 
the price of new ones. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common 2- 
black screen doors at $20.20 per dozen, fancy, at $33. 
dozen. 

Screws.—Screws are selling in a fair volume in a 
retail way and shops and factories are taking a good 
quantity of them. No further change in price has been 
made and stocks seem to be in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head _ bright 
screws at 80 to 85-10 per cent; round head blued at 70 to 
75 per cent; flat head brass at 50 to 52% per cent; round 
head brass at 45-5 to 50 per cent; regular cap screws at 50 
per cent; set screws at 50-10 per cent; iron machine screws 
at 75 per cent, and brass machine screws at 50 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Steel Sheets.—The call for steel sheets both in black 
and galvanized is increasing. The price is holding very 
steady as last quoted with stocks in better condition to 
meet the demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black sheets at 
$5.59 per hundredweight, base; galvanized sheets at $6.4 
to $7.14 per hundredweight, base. 

Snaths.—The sale of snaths is beginning to be notice- 
able although not particularly heavy as yet. There is 
no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Grass scythe snaths 
at $10.80 per dozen; bush scythe snaths at $12 

Scythes.—Scythes are beginning to sell more freely, 
especially Bush Scythes for clearing land. Stocks 
seem to be in good condition to meet any present de- 
mand. 

Solder.—Solder is selling in a better volume than for 
several months past. The increase is due to repair and 
new work on metal roofs and work of this description. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Strictly half and 
half solder at 41c. per lb.; warranted half and half solder at 
f4c. per lb.; wire solder at 47c. per Ib. 

Staples.—Staples are moving more freely with the 
construction of wire fences and with the application of 
wire lath to new houses. Stocks are in good condition. 
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We quote from local jobbing stocks Polished fence 
Staples, $4.30 per cwt.; galvanized staples at $5 per cwt; 


galvanized poultry netting staples at $6.25 per ewt 

Tacks.—The -all for tacks is increasing, with the 
shops taking a fair quantity of them for screen work. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks American 
eut tacks at 0.71 per pound; tinned carpet tacks, S-ounce 
at 0.73 per pound; blued carpet at 0.73 per pound; double 
point blued at 0.38 per pound. 

Tinware.—Tinware is selling at a fair rate showing 
some improvement over the previous week. No change 
in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
cent discount from standard lists. 

Wire Cloth.—Wire cloth is beginning to move more 
freely with the repairing of screens and the making of 
new ones. Sash and door factories are calling for 
larger quantities of this material. There is no change 
in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: lack painted wire- 
cloth at $2.15 per hundred sq. ft. base: galvanized 12 
it $2.55 per hundred sq. ft. base 

Wire and Wire Goods.—Wire both in black and gal- 
vanized and fence wire is moving much better than for 
several weeks past. The increasing call for fence wire 
is a very gratifying one. Wire for concrete forms is 
beginning to be used more heavily. Bright wire hooks 
and eyes for fastening screens in windows and like 
purposes are picking up in sales. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Bright wire goods at 
80 per cent discount; brass wire goods at 80 per cent fron 
standard list. 

Black annealed wire at $4.25 per 100 Ib 
nealed wire at $4.95 per 100 Ib.; 


S-ounce 


Tinware at 25 per 


mesh 


galvanized an- 
painted Glidden cattle wire 


S0-rod spools, $3.75 per spool; galvanized Glidden cattle wire, 
80-rod spools, $4.30 per spool; painted Glidden hog wire 
$4.02 per spool; galvanized Glidden hog wire, $4.60 per 
spool, 


Wheelbarrows—The call for garden wheelbarrows is 
keeping up very well and contractors are beginning to 
fill up their working stock of the heavier types of 
wheelbarrows. Stocks seem to be in fair condition al- 
though not very heavy. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Fully bolted wood 
barrel tray wheelbarrows at $32.50 to $53.50 per dozen; 
nailed types at $50.50 per dozen 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 24, 1919. 


HERE is no longer any doubt of the fact that the 

steel business is picking up in nearly every depart- 
ment and giving strong promise of getting still better 
in the near future. In the past two or three weeks 
more orders have been placed with the mills that make 
finished steel than in any similar time since the ar- 
mistice was signed last November. 

What is greatly pleasing is the fact that these orders 
are being placed with the mills with very little cutting 
in prices. It would be foolish to say that the prices on 
iron and steel products, agreed upon in Washington, 
D. C., on March 20, and to be effective from March 21, 
are being absolutely held, because this is not the case. 
There has been some cutting in prices on nearly all 
lines of finished steel products, but it has been very 
light, and in some cases was done only to meet cer- 
tain existing conditions. 

In a few cases, manufacturers of certain finished steel 
products are at a disadvantage with one or more com- 
petitors in the matter of freight rates and have agreed 
to absorb part of the freight to point of delivery, and 
it has occurred where such manufacturers would absorb 
it all. However, there has been no wild attempt on 
the part of steel manufacturers to get business by 
going out and slashing prices, which used to be the 
policy some years ago. <P 

One thing that has largely prevented cutting in prices 
is the fact that output of iron and steel products has 
been kept down to the basis as nearly as possible of 
actual consumption, so that stocks at the mills and in 
jobbers’ and consumers’ hands are not larger than 
usual, and on some lines of products are probably less. 
A pleasing feature of the situation is the heavy export 
inquiry for nearly all kinds of semi-finished and fin- 
ished steel products. Italy has been a persistent buyer 
of steel, and lately placed 3000 tons of plates with mills 
in this country on the basis of 2.52c., Pittsburgh, which 
is only $3 per ton less than the regular prices. There 
is also a large inquiry for plates for export to Canada, 
and it seems certain that this country is going to enjoy 
a very large export trade in iron and steel products for 
some years to come. 


Susiness in wire and wire products is fairly good, 
and several local makers are operating to close to 75 
per cent of capacity but have a good deal of work ahead 
on their books. The only serious problem that steel 
manufacturers and, in fact, all concerns employing labor 
to any extent, will have to face in the near future is the 
shortage in labor, and signs are becoming stronger 
every day that this will come in a short time. 

Any ideas that jobbers and retailers of manufac 
tured steel products of any kind had that prices on 
these products were going to seriously decline are fast 
disappearing. The whole talk now is that this country 
hes entered on a plane of higher prices all around, not 
only on labor, but on foodstuffs, wearing apparel, lux- 
uries and, in fact, everything that is used by man or 
woman. It does not seem likely that this country will 
get back to pre-war prices for a very long: time. 

A prediction has been made that common labor will 
never again go below $2.00 per day, and it may not go 
below $2.50 per day. The scarcity of common labor is 
expected to keep its price liigh. The volume of business 
among jobbers and dealers of hardware is fairly satis- 
factory, but it is probably not as large as at this time 
last year. There is a shortage in the supply of some 
goods, notably in barbed and plain wire and in certair 
sections jobbers find it very hard to get shipments of 
these products fast enough to keep their stocks com- 
plete. Manufacturers are now strongly urging jobbers 
and consumers to place orders early, as it seems certain 
prices are going to hold, and there is no reason for not 
buying needs ahead. There is no desire on the part of 
manufacturers that jobbers should overstock on any 
line of goods, but they are strongly urged to buy freely 
to cover quantities that will be actually needed. 


Axes.—Jobbers and dealers report only a fair de- 
mand for axes, and the trade is evidently expecting 
lower prices in the near future, but this may not be 
realized for reasons given in the introduction of this 
report. Manufacturers of axes say they cannot make 
any reductions in prices unless they secure lower rates 
of wages, and this does not seem likely this year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock fob, Pittsburgh First 
quality single bitted axes, $13 to $14 per doz. per base 
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Coil Chain.—The demand for chain of all kinds is 
limited to actual needs. Sometime ago manufacturers 
made a very heavy reduction in prices, expecting it 
would stimulate demand, but this has not proved to be 
the case. Jobbers and consumers still look for lower 
chain prices, but this cannot be realized, owing to pres- 
ent very high manufacturing cost. Chain makers say 
they cannot make any lower prices unless they secure 
lower wages, and this does not seem likelv to happen 
in the near future. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There has been no 
in the new demand for nuts, bolts and rivets, 
still confined to small lots to cover actual needs. The 
trade is evidently looking for lower prices on these 
products, but makers say they cannot make a further 
reduction in their prices unless wages and steel come 
down, and this is not likely in the near future. There 
is some shading in prices on nuts, bolts and rivets, but 
so far it is not serious, and usually consists of the man- 
ufacturers allowing the customer part or all of the 
freight charge to point of delivery. The discounts, as 
effective from March 28, are as follows: 


increase 


which is 











Large structural and ship rivets... wcsccccesces $3.70 base 
ge OSs ee ere ee ere ee ee ee $3.80 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets.. 

65-10-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 


and shorter, rolled threads. .60-10-5 per cent off list 
RE ES He Pe ey mae 60-5 per cent off list 
a ae. ree 50-10 per cent off list 


Smaller 
Cut threads 
Larger and 






Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. 4 in. 

Simatier anG@ SbOrter. ..is<.cw ce sc008 4; 5-10- 10 pe r cent off list 

ee ae a ee 4)-10-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads....60-5 per cent off list 

ce eee ee ee ee ee 50-10-5 per cent off list 

Larger and 10nSer HIZB... secccncssws 45-10 per cent off list 
eee eee ror a eee ta ae aes ya 65-5 per cent off list 
eo ee ae a rere re eee .60 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., ‘ », per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., ». per lb.off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., 3c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., », per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, *, per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, 3c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

ies 20k, A Ns <5: 15 owen owe eer wie 70-10 per cent off list 

9/16 in. and smi uller FN a ee ee rn, SO per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages............ vg 10-10-5 per cent off list 
Ne) rn re oes ere | » per cent extra for bulk 


PENT ee ee 60- 10- 10-5 per cent off list 
discounts are from March 21, 1919. 
standard extra. No freight allowance. 


Tire bolts 
The above 
All prices carry 


Sheets.—There is a better demand for black and blue 
annealed sheets than for some time, but the new demand 
for galvanized sheets is still very dull. The automobile 
trade is buying heavily of sheets, and its consumption is 
steadily getting larger. In fact, for some time automo- 
bile dealers have been buying 35 to 40 per cent of all 
sheets being made, this being very high finish sheets 
for hoods, mud guards, bodies and other purposes. 
The demand for electrical sheets is also more active 
than for some time. There has been some slight in- 
crease in rate of operation among the independent sheet 


CINCI 


HARDWARE AGE, 
May 24, 1919. 


OFFICE OF 
Cincinnati, 


HE coming convention of the National Association 

of Sheet Metal Contractors to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 10 to 14, will be attended by a large number 
of hardware dealers from Cincinnati and vicinity. The 
question of costs on jobbing work has been a vexing 
one with the hardware merchants who have sheet metal 
shops, not only on account of material costs, but be- 
cause labor has advanced materially within the past 
four years. 

In spite of the inclement weather, country and sub- 
urban merchants report a good business in paints. The 
farm and garden seed business is not quite ended, but 
it is nearly over for this year. The same applies to 
commercial fertilizers, and these branches of the busi- 
ness have been very profitable to all dealers who han- 
dled them. 


Agricultural _Implements.—Farmers are still buying 
quite heavily, but it is natural to presume that their 
wants will be filled at an early date on account of the 
advancing season. Delays on shipments from manu- 
facturers are not quite as bad as they were 30 days 
ago. A few inquiries have been received by merchants 
for information regarding small farm tractors, which 
indicates that the use of these implements was now 
interesting some farmers who heretofore were not will- 
ing to consider using them. 

Air Rifles.—As there is such a 


small call for these, 
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mills, which is now 65 to 70 per cent of capacity. It is 
said, so far there has been very little shading in prices 
of sheets. 

Effective from March 21 the 10 blue an- 


base price of No. 


nealed sheets is 3.55c., the base price of No. 28, box annealed, 
one pass black sheets is 4.35c. and for No. 28 galvanized 
sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown mill It should be noted by the trade that 
the above named prices are for carloads or larger lots, the 
usual advances for small lots being charged over the above 
prices. 


Tin Plate.—Makers report no increase so far in the 
new demand for tin plate, and the outlook is not very 
encouraging. Last year the total estimated output of 
tin plate for this country was about 32,000,000 boxes, 
but this year it is not expected to be more than about 
60 per cent of that quantity, and it may be less. The 
continued cold, wet weather is very hard on the ground, 
and early plantings of seed for vegetables will probably 
have to be done again as it is feared that much of this 
seed has rotted in the ground. This means that fruits 
and vegetables this year will be very late. Some of 
the larger consumers of tin plate, notably the can 
makers, are said to have enough stock on hand to nearly 
meet their reduced needs for this year. The new de- 
mand for terne plate is reported to be more active than 
for a long time. Tin plate mills continue to operate at 
about 50 per cent of capacity, and the general average 
may be less. 





We quote tin plate in large lots at $7 base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

New prices on terne plate, effective March 21, are as fol- 
lows: 8-lb.—200 Ib., $14.15; 8-lb.—I. C., $14.55; 12- . 
$16.15; 15-lb.—I. C., $17.15; 20-lb.—L. C., $18. 40; 2 5 os 
$19.65; 30-lb.—I. C., $20.65 ; 35-lb.—I. Cc. $21.65; 40- .—I.-C 
$19.65. All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—The new demand for plain and 
barbed wire, and also for feneing, is reported by all 
mills to be quite active, and some makers report they 
are sold up for some time to come. Jobbers’ stocks are 
badly depleted, and they are rushing the mills for 
prompt shipping. The new demand for wire nails is 
more active than at any time this year, and manufac- 
turers of wire products are greatly encouraged over the 
better outlook for business. It is strongly denied that 
there has been any shading in prices of bright nails, 
but on quoted nails in some sections prices have been 
shaded about 10c. per keg. The prices on wire and 
wire nails in effect from March 21, in carloads and 
larger lots, to jobbers, are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00 
gright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos 
6 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed wire 
and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; polished 
fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smalle 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 6014 per cent off list 


galvanized, 1 in. and 
nails taking an 


for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58% per 
cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
it is hardly worth while to report on them. However, 


occasional sales are made by the suburban merchants. 

Jobbers quote single shot rifles at $10 per doz.; 500 shot, 
$12; 1000 shot, $19.75, and pump guns at ,32 per ‘doz. 

Anvils.—Business is very dull and retail merchants 
are not ordering any stocks. 

Jobbers quote 80 and 100 Ib. anvils at 23c. a Ib. 

Automobile Accessories.—A general reduction in tire 
quotations that will average close to 15 per cent has 
been made. In sending out notice of this reduction, 
manufacturers and jobbers have taken advantage of 
the occasion to call attention to the clean, clear-cut 
profit that is made in handling automobile tires, and 
also to the fact that stocks so regulated as to include 
the popular sizes do not necessarily mean a large out- 
lay in money. 

Axes.—Dealers report business as being very slow, 
and that their stocks on hand now are sufficient to take 
care of all demands. 

Jobbers quote 3% x 4-lb. axes at $21 per 

Babbitt Metal_——Some reductions have been made on 
the cheaper grades of babbitt metal, but well-known 
standard brands are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote Wing's babbitt metal at 28e. per Ib 

Bale Ties.—Optimistic reports from country mer- 
chants continue pouring in through traveling salesmen, 
and before the summer season fairly opens it is be 
lieved that business will average favorably with any 
previous year. 


doz 
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Wholesale quotations on wire gage sizes, mostly in demand 
re as follows: 9% ft. No. 15 gage, $1.65 per bundl yt 
No. 14, $1.89. 

Barb Wire.—Some improvement is reported from 
different sources, but as a rule retail merchants are 
not buying very heavily, and are ordering only a suffi- 

‘ient quantity to take care of immediate wants. 

Jobbers quote 4-point hog wire in 80 rod reé at 140 pet 

and 4-point cattle wire at $4.10 

Chain.—The improvement recently noted is continued 
and business has developed to such a point that many 
merchants have been compelled to make purchases for 
replenishing their stocks. 

The price of common coil chain is #!,:c. per lb. base 


Coasters.—Retail stocks are very low and jobbers 
also have very few coasters on hand. It is expected 
that when warm weather begins the comparatively 
heavy demand may be hard to fill. 

Jobbers’ quotations on coasters are as follows No. 1 
coaster, $4.70: No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40, and No. 4, $4.65 

Drills.—A reduction has been made on high-speed 
drills, but no changes have been made in the discount 
on carbon drills. 

Carbon drills are quoted at 50 and 5 per cent off list 

Farm and Garden Tools.—In spite of the inclement 
weather, merchants are still selling farm and garden 
tools in good quantities. It was thought that some 
advances were scheduled two weeks ago, but up to the 
present time all wholesale quotations are unchanged. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 4%%4-ft. socket hoes, $6.75 
per doz.; cotton hoes, $5.05; planters’ hoes, $9.05; 3-tine hay 
forks, $9.54; 4-tine manure forks, $9.93; 5-tine manure forks, 
$12.03, and 6-tine manure forks, $13.78; garden steel rakes 
14-tine, $6.92; 16-tine, $7.51 per doz. 

Finished Material.—Open market conditions have not 
yet resulted in any changes in prices, but the uncer- 
tainty of the future has cut off buying to some extent, 
and all busipess transactions are now on what might 
be termed a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Steel and iron bars, 3.35: 
base ; bands, 4.03c. base; structural shapes, 3.43c.; plates, 
,-in. and heavier, 3.63c. base; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 





“iles. —A slowing down of manufacturing operations 
in "thie vicinity has reduced the demand for files, al- 
though a few dealers report that their sales are prac- 
ically up to normal. 

Black Diamond files are quoted at 50 and 10 per cent off 
list. 

Galvanized Pails and Buckets.—Quite a decided im- 
provement is reported from both the city and country 
merchants, and there is also a large demand for covered 
varbage cans. 

Jobbers’ quotations are as follows: 10-qt. pails, $2.80 per 
doz. ; 12-qt., $3.05 and 14-qt., $3.25. 

Gas Mantles.—As is natural at this season of the 
year, business is slowing down a trifle, but the general 
average is being maintained. On account of the fact 
that retailers have been ordering sparingly for some 
time past, orders now are coming in in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The Welsbach Co. quotations to dealers are as follow 
No. 1 Reflex inverted mantels, $11.70 per 100: No. 107 
Reflex upright, $11.70; No. 4 upright, $9.45; No. 4 inverted 
$9.45; No. 126 upright, $7.25 and No. 127 inverted, $7.25 

Granite Ware.—Business is steady, but to a consider- 
able extent aluminum ware is now supplanting granite 
ware. 

Jobbers quote a discount of 25 and 10 per cent off list 

Horseshoes and Horseshoe Nails.—On account of the 
recent cool spell farmers have been sticking close at 
home. and as a result the suburban business is reported 
as being very dull. No changes in prices are noted. 
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The jobbers’ price on horseshoes average $6.25 1 keg 
base, containing 100 shoes. Leader horseshoe nails are quoted 
aut a discount of 40 and 5 per cent off list 

Glass.—A small improvement is noted in building 


operations on account of the demand in residences, and 
some builders are going ahead with work, evidently 
realizing that no lower prices for material are to be 
anticipated in the near future. Repair work is also 


going forward at a much more rapid rate, and mer- 
chants who handle glass believe that the summer season 
will be a very satisfactory one. 

The William Glenny Glass Co. quote window gla price 


to dealers as follows: S. S. A., all sizes, 


Db. S. A., 79 per cent off; D. S. B., 81 per cer 





Kiddie Kars.—Inspection of different retail stores 
shows that their stocks are practically depleted, and 
it is also reported by jobbers that some new orders 
have been réceived recently from retailers who antici- 
pate a heavy summer business. 

The jobbers’ quote No. 2 kiddie-kars at $16.30 per doz., 
ind No. 4, at $24.24, 

Lawn Mowers.—Practically all retail stocks have been 
exhausted, especially of high-priced lawn mowers, but 
dealers are reordering carefully so as not to be com- 
pelled to carry over any large stocks into the next 
season. 

Machine Bolts.—The anticipated reduction in price 
has not yet taken place. Business is very quiet. 

Jobbers quote %4 x 4-in. and smaller at 60 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 45 and 10 

Nails.—The jobbers are still holding at $3.85 per keg 
base, and are receiving a larger number of small orders 
than they were two wees ago. 


The jobbers’ price of $3.85 per keg base remains unchanged 


Poultry Netting.—The demand for poultry netting is 
very good and frequently retail merchants are com- 
pelled to telephone jobbers to help them out in filling 
rush orders. 

The jobbers’ discount on poultry netting after being galvan- 
ized is 40 and 10 per cent off list 

Rivets.—Business is very dull and there is no demand 
from the cooperage trade. 

The wholesale discount is 65 and 10 per cent off list 


Roofing.—It is reported that there is a tendency to 
advance prices, but so far quotations remain as pre- 
viously reported, with the exception of asphalt shingles 
that have now been advanced to $4.65 per square at the 
mill, in carload lots. Country merchants are slow in 
sending in orders, and the city business is also quite 
dull. 


The following are wholesale prices: Standard g1 ade one- 
ply, $1.25: two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.95 Mediu grad 
one-ply, $1.15; two-ply, $1.50 three-pls $1.85 Cheaper 
gerades, one-ply, $1.05: two-ply, $1.40: three-ply. $1.70. Sandea 
one side roofing, one-ply, 90¢ two-ply. $1 three-ply, 1 


Tarred felt. $52 per ton, and building papers, $40 per ton 
both in earload lots 

Sad Irons.—There is a little better demand for plain 
sad irons and electric irons are also sold in larger quan- 
tities, especially by the city dealers. 


Mlain sad irons remain at 5'5ec. a Ib., and nickel plated at 


6! 

Shovels and Spades.—Sales reported by retailers have 
practically exhausted their stocks and they are now 
sending in some orders to jobbers. 

Jobbers’ quote shovels and spades at $13.50. per doz 

Stove Bolts.—Some improvement is noted, but it is 
considered of a minor nature. 

The jobbers’ discount is 70-10 per cent off list 

Wood Screws.—A reduction in prices has been made 
but this has brought out no new business. 

The jobh rs’ 


discount today is SO dnd 20 per nt off list 





Paints, Oils 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


and Colors 








OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 

Chicago, May 21, 1919 
Bae aye has been a general improvement noted in 
the paint and varnish trade this week. Retailers 
and jobbers are buying fairly well and manufacturers 
claim that never before this season have they been so 
busy trying to keep up with their orders. The varnish 
trade is flourishing with a heavy demand from the paint 
grinders, as well as the furniture and general wood 
working industries; manufacturers of musical instru- 


ments being especially heavy buyers at this time. 

The paint manufacturers have apparently fully re- 
covered from the depression due .to the reconstruction 
period and are doing a tremendous busine Reports 
of steady operations are general. All of the factories 
are running full time and a number of them are work- 
ing over time. The call seems to be for regular lines 
of house paints and varnishes and no doubt comes for 
the most part from the disposition encouraged and 
stimulated throughout the country to clean up and 
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paint up, for as yet there is comparatively little new 
construction work that is ready for paints. 

Prices on a!l lines are being held firm. Turpentine 
shows an advance of three cents per gallon, while the 
price of raw and boiled oil has advanced two cents per 
gallon. The heaviest advance, however, during the 
week has been on shellac, which advanced seventy-five 
cents per gallon. 

Brushes.—“Save the Surface” is a feature of paint- 
ing that is only accomplished with a good brush. Re- 
tailers are urged to go over their stocks and see that 
they have the necessary styles and sizes on hand as the 
demand from now on will be heavy. Jobbers report that 
sales this year are ahead of any season for several 
years and that good stocks are being carried by them. 

Mixed Paints.—All manufacturers of mixed paints 
are agreed that there will be no lower selling price be- 
fore October first. Dealers are urged to “sort up” at 
once and be in a position to clinch every prospect of a 
sale. There is no use of dealers holding off placing 
specifications. The season is on and now is the oppor- 
tune time to enjoy a good business in mixed paints. 

Linseed Oil.—The heavy rains in the Northwest have 
increased the probability of a good crop of flax by pre- 
venting the seeding of wheat which takes longer to ma- 
ture than flax and the flax acreage is admitted to be 
fair and the general situation is improving. Price on 
linseed oil advanced two cents per gallon during the 
past week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure linseed oil, in barrels, single barrel lots, raw, $1.80 per 
gal.: boiled, $1.82 per gal.; 5 bbl. and over, one delivery, 
raw, $1.72 per gal.; boiled, $1.74 per gal 


Turpentine.—There has been an advance in the price 
of turpentine of three cents per gallon. The market is 
very active and the summer demand is opening up with 
a rush. Stocks in general are low and receipts from 
the different ports are still irregular and it may be 
June first before a fair idea of conditions can be se- 
cured. 

We quote 
turpentine, 

Denatured Alcohol.—There has been no change in the 
situation as to denatured alcohol since last reported 
and the demand is only fair and stocks in general are 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure 


per gal 


from jobbers’ 
in barrels, 9c. 


good. 
We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 180-deg. denatured 
alcohol, in barrels, 50c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. kegs, 20c. pet 
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gal. higher; 1 


Zac. 


gal. cans, per gal. higher, which pri 
includes containers. Where sold in bulk in less than barr 
the price is 10c. per gallon more, with extra charge for t 
cans. 


_ White Lead.—There has been a pronounced increase 
in the demand for white lead during the past week. 
Jobbers have been moving their stocks out very rap 
idly. There has been no change in price since last re 
ported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. 


We Chicago: 100-lb. kegs, per |} 
13c. in quantity ; p13 5 5 , 


3 1 single kegs, $13; 50-lb. kegs, per Ib., 1314: 

in quantity ; single kegs, $6.75; »-lb. kegs, per Ib., 144e. 

quantity; single kegs, $3.45; 1214-lb. kegs, per Ib., 151: 

= ; ms al single kegs, $1.80 (500-lb. lots or more, “we per 
). 1eSS). : 


Shellac—An advance of 75c per gallon has been 
made on Shellac during the past week. The market is 
more active than it has been for some time and the 
demand is increasing. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shella: 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.75 per gal.; pure orange 
shellac (4-lb, goods), in gallon cans, $3.65 per gal. 






a) 


Boston Paint Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, May 24, 1919 

ARGE amounts of mixed paints have sold here 

during the past week. The character of the buy- 
ing has been much the same as heretofore, except that 
there is perhaps a slight increase in the movement of 
large containers noted by the big fellows in the trade. 
But as a matter of fact the trade is so busy, little 
attention has been given to such details. The main 
thing is to get orders out as fast as possible because 
there is a threatened accumulation of business all the 
time. 

Prices for all kinds of mixed paints are very firm. 
The impression is growing that it will be a long time 
before paint values react to anything like a pre-war 
basis. There are a number of reasons for this feeling, 
but most of them hinge largely on the law of supply 
and demand. Although the demand for paints has been 
heavy so far this spring, it is not nearly as much so 
as it should be in view of the fact that there has been 
little or no painting done in this section of the country 
during the past two years. Indications are, therefore, 
that a big demand will hold through the summer and 
well into the fall, when New England building should 





Paint material prices as quoted in New York May 24, 1919 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Cobalt, Oxide ..%@ MH 1.60@ 1.65 





= WEEE vccctecssoas #100 B® 
table Olle Commercial .......1 oe 
a meals. Obaion Gilders ...00-.cces 1.30@1.! 
ee re see Ex. Gilders ....... 1.85@1.50 
city, Ove-obl ols 
and over....+-. 1.0 Patty, Commercial— 
tat-of town, tise-ubi 
lots and over 1.56a e ‘an ~- 100 m 
oile 2¢ @ Il. advance ob ure, TUDB .--+e+ees . Sn 
— In 1 lb, to 5 Ib tins.$4.65@6.00 
Lard, Prime Winter.2.70@ 
0G 
— ~ . ahanene - aA Spirits Turpentine— 
Votton seed, Crude ¥ gal. 
f.o.b. mill 17%@ In Machine bbls 86@ 
Yellow Summer 
Prime, bbl -.-21%a@ 

Tallow, Acidless 1.284 Gum Shellac— 

Menhaden ; eR 
Northern Crude. . nominal Diamond 1_....... - ++. -Dominal 
Southern f.o.b. Fac Fine QOrange.......> . .nominal 

tory . ; 70a Medium Orange 85@90 
Light Pressed.. Sa | Garnet TI@MS8o 
Yellow Bleached 904 Button Ss Ain ins oe 9O@D5 
White Sieached Kale Hotton ......ccccece dbominal 

Winter aaiaiece 91a . eS ee Pg eens nominal 

Cocoanut Ceylon do Vv. Ss. OO. 100@105 
mestic, bbl., per D.164%@ 
whin Imported, spot....uominal 
Domestic, bbl : Colors in O1l— 

Cod, Domestic Prime.. 80a 

Newfoundland in bbl VOMN Black I 80 “>... 

wrn Refined, bbi, 100 ™ wseshdiage ect, ge See 7 

23 81@ Black, Coach, Japan..28 @40 

a = nominal Black in ofl..........26 @3&2 

Give denatared.. 3 O34 Drop Biack ......... 26 @32 

‘ ecetvagagh nine a Blue Chinese ........ 1.10@1.30 

Neatsfoot Prime, un 1.506 Blue Prussian ....... 1.10@1.30 
ressed ... a ae les Blue, Ultramarine ....45 @60 

Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib or French Ochre ........ 15 @16 

5@16 Gree : 8 ‘ Z 

Soya Bean, bbl. ™... 17@- — ie... an 

Indian Red.... 24 @26 
Miscellaneous— Venetian Red .. 15 @18 

Pp . Sienna, Burnt .... 26 @28 

Parytes: Umber, BAW .cccccse 25 @27 
White, Foreign, Umber, Burnt .......25 @27 

ON wards erieases pomina!) Chrome Yellow ...... 88 @45 
Domestic, prime, 

white floated, 

ee FET Tee 80.00@31.00 White and Red Lead, 
Of color, in bags &e— 

CON cvceecss 21.00@24.00 Cents # 

‘halk, English ...@ ton nominal! Lead, American White 
French ..B ton nominal | MO 9@9% 

China Clay. Imported. ? In Oil White, less than 

Sede so sae aes 19@23% 500 Ib., per 
Domestic .......-.. 8.50@20 WOOD, 600.0005 $13.00@— 


500 Ib. up to Brown, Spanish, high 
20: 


00 Ib., per grades, per ton... .24.00@— 
ae $11.70 @— Brown, Spanish, low 
2000 . up to grades +s weve SOOM 
10,000 ™. per Carmine, No. 40, bulk.4.60@5.00 


ok Sa $11.41 @— Green, Chrome, ordinary 
10,000 Ib. up to 8 @15 





80.000 lb., per Green, Chrome, Light.35 @40 
100 Ib. ..... $11.00 @— ) Me austen s 40 @50 
Carload, mini- Metallic Paint, ® ton, 
mum, 15 tons, Brown ..........32.00@386.00 
per 100 ib...$10.88 @Q— Pero rere 35.00 @ 40.00 
Litharge, American, Ochre, Medium, # ton, 
powdered, Steel 30.00 @ 40.06 
Kegs, per 100 American, Golden, ® ®., 
Srrrrrrs 38.00 @— 5 @l10 
500 ®. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, # ™., 
; eesecerenen $11.70 @— 5 @10 
m oo to NN  ok5 06006cn bens nomina) 
10,000 ™. ..... $11.41 @— Orange, Minera! English, 
10,000 ™. up to nomina! 
80,000 ™., per EPC errr pomina 
BOO BR. x cccves 1.00 @— American ..... 134% @14% 
Carload, minimum Red, Indian 
SO WOE 2c tcewe $10.88 @— American # 100.14 @16 
Red, Tuscan .. 22 30 
Red, Venetian ® 100 ™.2 @ 4% 
Zine, Dry— See .19@20 
Sienna, Italian, burnt 
Red Seal (french proc.) 7 and powdered ... 7 @18 
Green Sl. (French proc.) Barot lump ....... 4 @ @ 
10 _ Italian, Raw, pow- 
White Sl. (French proc.) dered ........ 6% @12 
11%@— American, Raw 2%@ 8 
American Process. American Burnt and 
_ oy 9 
5 p. ¢. lead sulphate, me bok ASH ve 
8% @8% American er tor $20 0@ 40.0€ 
10 p. c. lead sulphate...8@8% - 5 sh sini . 
Oe eae ae .nomina 
20 p. c. lead sulphate. ..8@— Terra Alba 
85 p. c. lead sulphate.7% @— French ...... % 100 ™. nomina} 
English ...... P 100 TM. nomina) 
Dry Colors— American, ® 100 ™. No. 1 
» mM. 1.25@— 
Black, Carbon Gas...12 @25 American, # 100 ™. No. 2, 
Black, Bone powdered.5% @12 1.00@— 
Black, Drop .........54@I1° Umber, Turkey, Burot 
Black, Lump .....++. 15 @45 and Powdered....5 @ 6% 
Black, Ivory ........ 16 @30 Raw and powdered nomina 
Mineral Blacks. ® ton, Burnt, American ....3%@ 4 
35.00 @45.00 Raw lumps ........ ..pomina: 
Blue, Celestial ...... 12 @25 a wast see ‘i. tdomn 
Blue, Chinese .......70 @80 Yellow, Chrome, Pure.. .25@26 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, Oxide Red, powdered, 
7 @80 Rae 8%@ 4% 
Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nominal Vermillion, Quick Silver 
Blue, Soluble....... 75 5 Sig Sena 1.50@— 
Blue, Ultramarine....12 @40 eee re nomina® 
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be in full sway. The paint manufacturers are not pre- 
pared to handle any such protracted spell of business, 
and therefore will be obliged to constantly come into 
the market for raw material. This buying of raw ma- 
terial will serve to hold prices for it on or above their 
present level. In addition there is no indication labor 
"\ ill be cheaper for some time. “How, then,” says one 
‘the best informed paint men, “can anybody reason- 
al bly expect cheaper paint for at least a year?” 

Retail hardware dealers in a majority of cases are 
doing a good business in paints, but mostly in small 
containers. Some of them have sold out their stock 
of paint regularly carried, and being unable to obtain 
prompt shipments on reorders, have had to substitute 
different makes. In some instances retail customers 
have kicked on quality. Retail hardware dealers should 
bear in mind that the consumer is paying unusually 
high prices for paints and therefore is entitled to the 
best the market offers. If he gets poor paint in one 
store he will go to another the next time. The retailer 
should, therefore, take a little time in selecting new 
brands of paint. It often takes but little to lose a trade 
that it has taken years to build up. 


Brushes.—Brushes, especially the cheaper kinds, are 
selling well both in a retail and jobbing way. The 
manufacturers are extremely short of choice raw ma- 
terial, and profess to see no relief for some time. A 
representative of one of the largest manufacturers in 
New England is confident prices will be no lower this 
year. On the other hand he is not so sure they will not 
be higher. 


Dry Colors.—The dry color situation is much the 
same as reported a week ago. The demand for stock 
is normal, supplies here are far from excessive, and 
prices hold up remarkably strong 

Barrel Lots—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting 
commercial (bolted), 2c. per lb.; whiting, gilders’, 24c. per 
lb.: dry zine (American), 20c. Ib.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib.; 
lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber 
Sc. to 12c. Ib.; raw sienna, 15c. 1b.; burnt sienna, l3c. to 15c.; 
Prince’s metallic brown, 34c.; yellow ochre, 34ec.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. 7 : 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50ec. Ib.; in 
15-lb. packages, 51ec. Ib.; %-lb. packages, 52c. Ib.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue—Glue sales continue satisfactory, but other- 
wise the market here is without special feature. 

Glue, ground, 14c. per Ib.; plate, 35c. per lb.; clear bonnet, 
37¢. Ib. ; 

Lead.—The paint trade has received the following no- 
tice from lead interests: “The price list and discount 
sheet, issued Jan. 15, covering white and all dry prod- 
ucts in small kegs will remain as established for the 
period ending Nov. 30. We cannot guarantee that 
prices will not be advanced during that period.” In 
other words, white and all other leads are not going to 
be cheaper until Nov. 30, next, at least. And they may 
be higher. There is a strong possibility they will be 
higher, for during the past week or so lead, the metal, 
has advanced from 5 to 5%c. per pound, f.o.b. New 
York. 

White, in = and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 

50-lb. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 18c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 121% lb. Kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\c.; 
oi Ib. ke gs and larger, 13c.; red lead, in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 
1d 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 100-Ilb. kegs and larger, 
b . Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 
-lb. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13\4c. 
Oil, ete.—The only changes in the oil markets have 
been an advance of 1c. per gallon in linseed oil and 3c. 
in turpentine. The demand for both products is better 
than it was a week ago, and the manufacturers appear 
confident that the top level of prices has not been 
reached. 

Castor oil, $2. 30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 
50 gal. or more, 25%c. gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 13%4c. 
gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 49c. gal.; wood, 
$1.40 gal. ; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $1.70 gal.¢ in 10-gal. 
lots, $1.75; in 5-gal. lots, $1.77; in 1-gal. lots, $1.80; boiled, 
in barrel lots, $1.77@$1.81 gal.; neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, 
$2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, 
90c. gal. in barrel lots: in 10-gal. lots, 95c.; in 5-gal. lots, 
%7¢c.; in 1-gal. lots, $1. 

Sundries.—Putty is not selling as well as it was a 
month ago, but the market is by no means quiet. Prices 
for it are very firm and there is some talk of an ad- 
vance owing to the price of linseed oil. Paint removers 
are still going big. In fact all mechandise coming un- 
der the head of sundries is selling in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. druma, 7c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 5%c.: paraffin wax, in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melt- 
ing, 10%c. Ib.: 123-25 melting, 10%c.; 128-30 melting, 114%c 
paro, in 230-lb. cases, 12%4c. lb. Paint removers, $2.50 list. 

Varnishes.—Varnishes are enjoying popularity these 
days, and the market is on a very firm basis. 





Twin Cities Paint Market 
St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, May 22, 1919 


HAT has previously been said regarding the 

amount of paint trade and the Satisfactory part 
of it can only be reiterated this week. If anyone 
handling paint can ask afything more satisfactory 
than the present trade they certainly have an insat tiable 
appetite along this line. While the past few weeks have 
been devoted in a great part to inside finishes, the paint 
materials for outside refinishing are beginning ‘a sell 
in an ever-increasing volume. The man carrying paint 
who cannot make up this year all that he wanted to do 
last year is certainly to be pitied. With the return of 
so many painters from the service and with weather 
conditions beginning to be favorable for this class of 
work there should be no question about the wonderful 
totals of sales in the next few weeks. Another factor 
that has succeeded to a great extent is the “Clean Up 
and Paint Up” campaign being conducted here this 
week. 

The fact that paint prices are higher than almost 
anyone can remember has not seemed to be acting as 
a deterrent influence. This is not due entirely to the 
fact that people have to go ahead with their painting 
plans. It is partly due to the fact that they have more 
money to spend in this direction than they have ever 
had before. Taking it on the average the home-owner 
who is engaged in any kind of mechanical work is 
better paid than ever before and feels that he can 
make improvements about his place that he has long 
contemplated. One thing that is usually neglected 
about a place is the painting of it. This usually comes 
after other repairs are made. The averige home- 
owner has reached a point where he can afford to give 
his house the long-needed improvements along this 
line. 


Mixed Paint.—Mixed paint is selling better than it 
ever has. This is due to the fact that painters are 
coming to use mixed paint for their work and that 
many home owners are assuming the task of painting 
their own homes, and very naturally do not wish to 
spend their time mixing their paints and adding the 
colors, so are buying the ready prepared paint and 
finding it goes further and requires less work in apply- 
ing than the old way of doing this kind of work. Prices 
are holding steady and strong, showing no indication 
of any reduction. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint at 
53.35 $3.40 per gallon for first grade Second grade at 
$2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound 
2% cents 





Turpentine.—With the increase in the use of this 
item the price has advanced considerably in the past 
week. Larger quantities are being demanded every 
day, but local stocks seem to be sufficient to meet the 
demands. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: 
lots at 97%ec. per gallon. 


Turpentine in barrel 


White Lead.—White lead is*selling fairly well, al- 
though in smaller volume than in any previous year. 
Prices are holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: White lead in 100-1b. 
lots at $11.81 per ecwt. with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantities. 

Shellac.—Shellac has been selling freely for floor 
purposes to use under wax in finishing floors. Outside 
use is taking some quantity of it at present. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: White shellac in gallon 
eans,’ $3.50 per gallon; orange shellac in gallon cans at $3.25 
per gallon. 

Whiting.—Whiting is moving fairly well and there is 
no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Common whiting at 
$2.35 to $2.75 per cwt.; extra gilders’ whiting at $2.50 per 
ewt. to $3 per cwt., with a charge of 50c. extra for the 
barrel. 

Putty.—The call for putty has shown considerable 
increase in the past week or ten days. Repairing of 
sash and the use of it for painting purposes is the 
main factor at present. Sash door factories are con- 
suming fair quantities and they are getting into their 
end of the work in making new sash much more heavily 
than for many months past. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial bladder 
putty in bbl., $5 per ewt.; strictly pure bladder putty in bbl 
at $5.55 per ewt.: commercial putty in 100-Ib. drums at $5.25 
per ewt.; strictly pure putty in 100-Ilb. drums at $5.75 per 
cwrt 


Steel Wool.—Steel wool is moving nicely and there 
is no change in price. 


We quote from local jobbing stock; No. 00 wool at 90e 
per Ib.; No. 0 wool at 58ec. per Ib.; No. 1 at 4le. per Ib 
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Summer Supplies and Store Talk 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 11 in.) 
H. MIGNEREY of the Danbury Hardware 
Co., Danbury, Conn., sent us this very in- 
e 


teresting and effectively designed ad. 

One half is devoted to listing summer goods and 
the other half is a talk on the store policy of the 
Danbury Hardware Co. We are glad to see more 
dealers using these editorials or store talks. With- 
out doubt, they do a great deal of good through fur- 
nishing the customer with an intimate sketch of 
the store and its attitude and its equipment. 

“We don’t try to get the most, but to give the 
most,” is a happy phrase, chock-full of meaning, 
concisely worded and conveying exactly the thought 
the writer intended to convey. It appeals to the 
man who passes his money over the counter. 

The selection of items in the ‘SSummer Supplies” 
column reflects good judgment. Notice such arti- 
cles as porch shades, vapor oil stoves, couch ham- 


2—Detailed Fence Talk 


| Anthony F F = Biss ence 








Ht erybody admits the Wire Fencing ° Hf 
i} cae permanent improvernent whi ich adds man it 
Hi dollars to the value of your farm and increas ur sianeal ; 
i} profits. When buying fencing buy the best Our customers tt 
} who have used it say that it 
i Anthony Is the Best Fence. ii 
i It is galvanized by special process, and the material 1s H 
i the best for the purpose that 1s possible to pr c The + 
Hh Anthony Knot is t ympact, strongest and best 1} 
i} staple tie fence knot m method ing this knot i 
Hi The 1047 i wbieh « I i 
i} best combinatic nce on, the : Tt ‘ HH 
i} the bottom, 3. 3 4%, 5, 6, 7,7 and 8 art ¥ 1} 
it Our last week's advertisement was The Sherwooa-ai .il Team Harness iH 
it i! 
i} Hardware i} 
LD Purr So... 
pene A RS soccecseee be 
mocks, sprayers, and electric irons. This is the 


first publicity on porch shades and couch hammocks 
that has come to our notice. 

The ad is exceptionally well arranged. To dupli- 
cate the attractive type used for the body of the 
ad, show your newspaper this ad or specify a 
“Bookman” or “Antique” face. 


Publicity for the Retailer 





A Group of Forceful, Business-Bringing Advertisements on 
Seasonable Goods 
By Burt J. PARIS 





































Transform 
your home 


oes, 
like this 
GOOD neighborhood 1s « collection of good homes, 
you would like a better neighborhood, set the exampk 
Paint your house— plant grass and flowers You will 
tof your neighbors. Oth rs will sollow 
ne} hb hood 
protection is 


It 


win the greater respect 


your example to the betterment of your whole 
The paint that insures both beauty and proper 
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ey HIGH STANDARD 

| LIQUID PAINT 

1} Tt 1s made of the very finest materials, selected by exact t These ma- | 

i terials ure blended by autoniatic machine ry to an evenness and smoothness 

| which no hand-mixing can equal, 

} Panters like “‘High Standard eonuse Yo ‘Mizh Stand ter and bet- j 
sarcs the m'xing, enabl: ee them to do better ter rs gob 1 8 perfectly, } 

t work and assures @ catisfied customer kee rw . win i | 

| j Il like “High Standard’ because while “¢t £ fails only by gradual wear and — | 
t ! leaves r repainting. Me 

tb aceds, 

i ‘Norfolk iailiteiie: fo. 

} HARRY B, PRICE, Sec’y-Treas. 
115-117 WASHINGTON STREET OPPOSITE “PENDER'S” 
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3—One Way to Sell Paint 


Good Fence Ad 

No. 2 (4 cols. x 7 in.) 
ENRY VOSS, with L. D. Puff 
Mich., sent us this ad, which seems to us 
neatly arranged and well written announcement. 
The points made about woven wire, the Anthony 
Knot and special 1 Age mead are strong and will 
appeal forcibly to the farmer. The cut shows the 
design of the fence very well. From it, the farmer 
can readily see that the smaller sections at the bot- 
tom prevent the escape of the smaller animals as 
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well as prevent the ingress of the same sort of ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Voss asks us if we think it good to mention 
last week’s ad? We do not. We think it would be 
all right to mention next week’s ad, but do not 
think it of any special value. Better eliminate any 
such references altogether. 
What the Plow 


Showing Does 








AN 
a 
PLANET | 


INVESTMENT IN A 


} 








SEEDER, CULTIVATOR, PLOW 


is a good crop insurance. It means bigger and better 
crops, and operates so rapidly and easily that béth 
time and labor are saved 
In one operation it 
Opens the Furrow 
Sows all Garden Seeds (in hills or drills) 
Covers, Rolls Down, and Marks the Next Row 


A Hand Machine that will pay for itself in 
time, labor and seed saved in a single season 


“AT YOUR SERVICE,” PHONE 63 
BUCHANAN HARDWARE COMPANY 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 











Forceful Paint Appeal 


No. 3 (8 cols. x 10 in.) 
HE Norfolk Hardware Co., Norfolk, Va., sent us 
this ad, and it is a first-class ready-made an- 
nouncement. 

This ad is evidence that it pays to use the ready- 
made announcements of manufacturers. Here is an 
illustration which made a fine appearance in the 
newspaper and which no doubt cost considerable 


5—A Neat Little Store Paper 





“THE HARDWARE NEWS 


Published Occasionally By The Wilson Hardware, Waterloo 


BANNER MONTH MARCH 1919 


We sold more goods during the past month than in any other month since we have been in 
business. Our sales were more than THREE TIMES as great as last March. And, in fact, 
fHREE TIMES greater than our capital when we started in business about two years ago 


THERE IS A REASON 
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Harry Lauder says 1's i00' 
Ww THE FIGHTING IS OVER BUT t 
THE WAK 'S NOT.” . 
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- y Many farmers are now taking 
th be fed “ ia 


''S EVERYTHING FOR GARDENING }\ 
Garden Implements 


Spades, Spading Forks, Shovels, 
Rakes, Hoes of all shapes and *"' 
*'\ sizes. Garden Hose Hose Nozzles), 








For an abundance 
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We have tt and Sprinklers, Wheel Cultivators. | in the kitchen as a cabinet doce 
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know we furnish any ao z gave us an 
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Dea our Window end show case d . th 
play Thin season w 
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week on the A. D. Ce 
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DANGURY HARDWARE C0. 


Summer Supplies 
That You Need Right Now. 


Great American Lawn 
Mowers. 

Gilbert & Bennett Pearl 
Netting. 

American Field Fence. 

Vudor Porch Shades. 

Bohn Syphon Refrigera- 
tors 

Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves. 

Romelink Couch Ham- 
mocks. 

Whitney Baby Carriages. 

Garden Plants of all kinds, 

Pansies, Daisies, Sweet 
William 

Delaval Cream Separa- 
tors. 

Bissell’s Carpet Sweepers, 

McKee Refrigerators. 

Perfection Oil Stoves 

Woodruff's Garden Seed. 

Iron Age Tools 

Pyrox for Spraying 

Myers & Iron Age Spray- 
ers. 

Hammocks, Croquet Sets. 

Porch Furniture. 

Pull Easy Cultivators. 

Hersey and Lotus Glass- 
ware. 

Red Cross Comb. Ranges 

Astor Gas, Ranges. 

Duo Point Electric Irons. 


FURNITURE, RUGS, 
DRAPERIES 


On the second floor. One 
of the most complete lines 
in the city 


| 
| 


A purchase is the 


| Seed of a Service 


Pleased customers 
make goodwill. Without 
good will we cannot pro- 
gress. The euccess that is 
given us to-morrow, next 
week, and next year—and 
the years that follow, is 
based upon, and is in pro- 
portion to the satisfac- 
tion that we give our cus- 
tomers, through the extra 
service of our business. 


OUR CUSTOMERS 
Have helped us to build 
up our business. What we 
have is due to their pa- 
tronage, to their confi- 
dence in us. Therefore, we 
believe, and accept as a 
principle, that our inter- 
ests are linked with those 
of our customers By 
helping them we help our- 
selves, 


OUR CUSTOMERS 
Are like our business as- 
sociates. To the very full- 
est of our ability we cater 
to thew exacting require- 
ments. Their welfare is 
ours. So we treat each 
customer as we would 
have him treat us, were 
our positions reversed. 
We don’t try to get the 
most, but to give the most. 

We live up to thjs in 
our every day business, 


Quality, Service, Prices Have Got to Be Right. 


-- DANBURY 


RDWAR' 


DanburysG greatest Sto 
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1—Editorial and Reminder Ad 


iler and the dea 


art work of this kind is expensive, doing 
er’s only invest- 


ment was a request for the service. 
Sometimes we think 


by the dealer. 


Notice that the firm name “ 


if 
for such service that it would be better 


manufacturers charged 
appreciated 


fill-in” 


to the general set-up of the rest of the ad. 


No. 


Springs, N. 
John 


Good Talk on Plows 


4 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 


BUCHANAN 


A. Losee 


Hardware Co. of 
Y., sent us this ad, and President 
tells us that he 


especially good set-up, which it is. 


It was used in the Otsego Farmer, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., during the second week of 
May. 

Note that the copy features the work done by the 
seeding, 


plow in one operation 


covering and rolling, 
next row. 





opening 
as well 


furrow, 


corresponds 


Richfield 
considers it 


published at 


as marking for the 
A great many folks do not know that all 
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these operations are performed at one and the same 
time and for this reason the point is a valuable 
one. 

Price is lacking and we would insert the words 
“more than” in the last paragraph between “will” 


’ 


and “‘pay”’. 


Here’s the ‘‘Hardware News” 

No. 5 (8 in. 

This is the current issue of the Hardware News, 

published by the Wilson Hardware Co. of Waterloo, 
Neb. 


x 9} 2 in. ) 








Hardware Age 


Mrs. Otto Wilson, who sent us this paper, tells us 
that the influence of HARDWARE AGE may be dis- 
cerned in the make-up of The News. She says that 
HARDWARE AGE has been of the greatest possible 
help in the firm’s advertising. 

Hardware News is well arranged and the items 
make attractive reading. 

The opening talk speaks well for the progress 
made by the firm. Mrs. Wilson asks us about an 
advertising envelope which is being used by the 
firm and which features the firm name in acrostic. 
The idea is good and we would continue using it. 


Among the Manufacturers and Jobbers 


HE LaSalle Hardware, Ltd., Lachine, Que., Can., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Joseph A. Deschenes, Joseph E. Legault, 


Armand Jolicoeur, all of Lachine, and others, to manu- 
facture hardware, tools, implements, ete. 

It is reported that the Kaufman Metal Parts Co., 
sellefontaine, Ohio, is having plans prepared for an 
addition, 60 x 200 ft., to be used as a machine shop. 

The General Fire Extinguisher Co., Warren, Ohio 
has commenced the erection of a building, 50 x 500 ft., 
to be used for It wil! be of steel 
construction, and is estimated to cost $200,000. 

The Clauss Shear Co., Fremont, Ohio, has sold its 
plant to the Henkel Co., Fremont, cutlery manufacturer, 
which has changed its name to the Henkel-Clauss Co., 
and has increased its capital stock to $2,000,000. The 
officers of the new company are Paul F. Schaaf, presi- 


storage purposes. 


dent, and Harry Zimmerman, treasurer. Both have 
been identified with the Henkel Co., of which they 
owned the controlling interest. John H. Clauss, who 


has been president and general manager of the Clauss 
Shear Co., is one of the board of directors. 

The Smith Metal Arts Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by C. F. Damm, 
I’, C. Smith and A. H. Jamieson. 

The Climax Cabinet Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by T. I. Dean, 
I’, W. Miller and G. W. Chambers, to manufacture cab- 
inets and other specialties. 

The Arrow Grip Mfg. Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000, 
and is having plans prepared for a plant for the manu- 
facture of patented automobile chain grips. The main 
building will be two stories, and is estimated to cost 
$150,000. 

The Worthington Mfg. Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $55,000 by M. S. 
Barnhart, J. J. Griffin and W. Worthington, 2910 Third 
Street, Albany, N. Y., to manufacture agricultural im- 
plements. 

The Charles Jahnson Hardware Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000, and 
plans to increase its facilities for the manufacture of 
furnace pipe. 

The Lyons Ignition Co., Paterson, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by Winfred T. 
Chisholm, Lemuel Skidmore, Jr., and Walter H. Griffin, 
to manufacture spark plugs and ignition equipment. 

The Specialty Products Co., 494 Mulberry Street, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of metal fasteners, etc., 
has leased a three-story building at 448 Mulberry Street 
from the National Metal Stamping & Mfg. Co., to be 
used for the manufacture of its specialties. 

The Blount Plow Works Co., Evansville, Ind., has 
purchased the plant of the Hartman Mfg. Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. It is denied that the Vincennes plant will 
be removed to Evansville. 

The Akron Maderite Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
will erect a plant at Newton Falls, Ohio. The first unit 
will be three stories, 60 x 240 ft. of brick and steel. A 
power building will also be erected. N. A. Walcott of 
the Packard Electric Co., Warren, Ohio, is president, 
and D. L. Eaton is vice-president. Offices have been 
opened at 25% Main Street, Warren, Ohio. 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, 


Reading matter continues on page 84 


Ohio, is making arrangements for the erection of a 
manufacturing plant in Hamilton, Ont. 

The Automobile & Supply, Ltd., Toronto, Can., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by 
Molyneaux L. Gordon, 6 Adelaide Street East; John S. 
Dugean, 25 Harboard Street; Thomas S. H. Giles and 
others, to manufacture automobiles, accessories, tools, 
etc. 

The Stanley Skid Chain Co., Boone, Iowa, manufac 
turer of automobile accessories, contemplates moving 
its plant to Des Moines in the near future. 

The Terre Haute Auto Spring Co. has been incor 
porated at Terre Haute, Ina., with $50,000 capital stock 
to manufacture machinery. The directors are William 
M. Lewis, L. W. Kinney and Charles R. Duffin. 

The Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Southampton, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $90,000 by Alexander H. Davidson, Jacob Bech- 
tel, Harry O. Bell and others to manufacture kitchen 
cabinets, ete. 

The Victor Automobile Supply & Garage Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Can., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by James Aitchison, Room 1007, 36 
Toronto Street; John W. Pickup, Robert E. Fennell and 
others to manufacture automobiles, parts, motors, en- 
vines, etc. 

The Altorfer Brothers Co., manufacturer of electric 
washing machines, Peoria, IIl., expects to occupy its 
new $125,000 plant in East Peoria shortly. 

The Fort Wayne Battery Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock to 
manufacture automobile accessories. The directors are 
Solomon A. Lehman, Charles W. Scherr and George A. 
llouser. 

The Gets Mfg. Co., Andrews, Ind., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $150,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories. The directors are Carl E. Endicott, 
Bruce Glaze, William O. Taylor, Otto K. Gleason and 
George Barcus. 

The Adamson Self-Heating Iron Co., Muncie, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to 
manufacture self-heating smoothing irons. The direc- 
tors are Charles E. Adamson, Leonard L. Levison and 
Otis W. Nottingham. 

The Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill., contemplates open- 
ing a tractor plant in connection with its plow works, 
possibly under a different name. 

The Murray Wire Co., Newark, N. J., has leased a 
one-story building at 491 New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
for the manufacture of drawn wire and other wire 
products. It contains about 6000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Theodore E. Butler, for the past 20 years manager 
of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., London, England, 
office, recently visited the Akron, Ohio, twist drill and 
reamer factory and the Chicago wrench and drop forge 
plant of the company. Mr. Butler is 70 years of age 
and was formerly a resident of the states. While at 
the Akron, Ohio, plant Mr. Butler said, “We are con- 
stantly increasing our sales abroad. We cover all 
Europe, do business in most of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Morocco and Egypt.” 

American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., May 
20, 21, 22, 1919. A. H. Chamberlain, secretary-treas 
urer, Marbridge Building, Thirty-fourth Street and 
3roadway, New York City. 
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‘* Utility ’’ Sprayer 


below shows the 


The 
“Utility” compressed air sprayer made 
by the Albert Lea Sprayer Co., Albert 


illustration 


Lea, Minn. It has several exclusive 
features. 

The riveted and soldered tank is 
tested to 100 lbs. pressure. The pump, 


made of seamless brass tubing, has a 


sJTMUITY 





The “Utility” sprayer 


simple brass ball check valve in the 
bottom, eliminating all trouble inci- 
dent to springs, rubber or leather 
valves. The method of housing the 
gasket and the provision for the re- 
moval of the cap by use of a wrench, 
if necessary, by a hexagon nut on top 
of the cap are features peculiar to this 
sprayer. 

The spray hose is %-in. 5 ply, at- 
tached to the tank by means of a 
stand and hose connection of brass. 
The nozzle provides for the use of 
mixtures of varying density—and may 
be used for spraying, white-washing 
or disinfecting. It has a brass valve 
and brass valve seat, and a patented 
feature is the adjustable valve lever 
which allows for its use at any de- 
sired distance from the nozzle. 


Reading matter continues on page 86 








Receding Pipe Threader 


In working out the design of the 
new receding pipe threader which has 
recently been added to the line of tools 
manufactured by the Greenfield Tap 
and Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., two 
special advantages are claimed for it 
—one the quick release of the chasers 





of Greenfield receding pipe 
threader 


view 


General 


at the end of the cut, the other the 
quick resetting to cutting size. 

In operation, the tool is wound onto 
the pipe until a thread of the desired 
length has been cut, after which the 
threader may be pulled straight off. 
It is stated that this tool “leads” on 
easily and that the action of the tool 
becomes freer as it is advanced onto 
the work. No unwinding is necessary 
to return the threader to its original 
cutting position. To accomplish this 
result it is merely necessary to release 
the lead screw, lift the head, reset the 
trigger and begin another cut. It will 
be apparent that none but the actual 
cutting teeth of this threader follow 
around the threads. The chasers are 
narrow and they travel along the pipe 
parallel to the thread they are cutting 
and not parallel to the axis of the 
pipe, the claim being made that this 
condition of operation reduces consid- 
erable friction. The chasers are inter- 
changeable and made in such a way 
that it is possible to replace a single 
chaser in case of breakage. Under 
such conditions the replaced chaser 
will follow or “track” uniformly with 
the balance of the set, making it un- 
necessary to buy an entire new set of 
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chasers when one becomes unfit for 
further use. 

A 3-jawed universal chuck guide js 
provided on this tool and after the 
jaws are tightened against the pipe, 
one turn of a grip screw working in. 
side of the chuck tightens the chuck 
so that it cannot slip. 


New ‘‘B. & D.” Drill 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Company 
Baltimore, Md., has recently added a 
new size to their line of portable elec. 
tric drills. This is a drill with a 
capacity of 0 to 9/16 in. in steel, and 
is provided with a No. 1 Morse taper 
socket. It will drill a 9/16 in. hole 
through machine steel at a rate of 
1% in. per minute without overloa’ 
ing the motor. The drill is similar 





in construction to the other sizes. 
The housing is of magnalite, an 
aluminum alloy of vast __ tensile 





New 


Black & Decker electric dri! 


strength. Gears are packed in great 
in a_ separate grease-tight com 
partment like an automobile tran 
mission, and the drill spindle runs 
a long bronze bushing and against 
ball thrust bearing. 

An interesting feature of this to 
is the attachment of the Morse tape 
booklet. This is in the form of a sé} 
arable sleeve in the drill spindle | 
means of a large knurled nut. 8 
unscrewing this nut the entire tape 
booklet is easily removed from th 
spindle. The drill shank protrudes 
slightly beyond the end of the tape 
socket, and a little tap on the end 
the protruding drill shank frees “ 
from the socket. 
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The Right Idea 
In Casement Window Hardware 


For multifold casement windows on sun parlors, sleeping 
porches, bungalows, hospitals, hotels, schools and similar 
buildings. 





Corner of sun parlor equipped with “AiR-Way” Hardware. Front window wide open. Side window 
partly open. 


“AiR - Way” equipped windows open positively, 
smoothly and under perfect control. Close weather-tight. 
Open inside. Do not interfere with screens. Entire window 
may be thrown open or one or more sash as desired.. 





“AiR-Way” adjustable sash link—the brains of the “AiR-Way” fixture 
which governs the operation of the sash. 


One installation in your community will bring you a lot of 
business. Write now for handsome illustrated folder. Sent 
without obligation. 


Richards WilcoxManufacturins (0. 








SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 

LOS ANGELES AURORA Inurois. US.A MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YOr:K “ “ BOSTON 
CHICAGO Richards —Wilcox Canadian Co.,Ltd.,London,Ont. ST LOUIS 
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‘* Toptite ’’ Auto Dressing 


The Woodtite Laboratories, Modes- 
to, Cal., are the manufacturers of the 
“Toptite” line of dressing for automo- 
bile tops, seats and cushions. The ap- 
plication of “Toptite” dressings, it is 
stated, is at once beneficial and eco- 
nomical, as they not only improve the 
appearance but prolong the life of the 
material as well. The “Pantesote” 
dressing and “Mohair Dye” make the 
top look like new, while the “Lining 
Dye” used on a dusty, faded cloth lin- 
ing, it is advised, rejuvenates the 





Attractive 


Toptite”’ 


counter display 


fabric and the rich, deep black color- 
ing remains permanent. 

The “Seat Dressing” is said to be 
the most useful and versatile of the 
“Toptite” products, as it is also a 
standard household aid. After the 
cushions of the auto are treated all 
black leather furnishings and uphol- 
stery may be given a new lease of life. 
With its rich gloss-black finish it gives 
elasticity and pliability to the fabric 
as well as sealing and covering all 
breaks and abrasions effectively. 


National Shock Absorber 


The National Shock Absorber is the 
result of long experimentation in an 
effort to evolve a device that would, 
without destroying the resiliency of 
the springs, eliminate the unpleasant 
jar and vibration experienced during 
the passage of an automobile over un- 
even surfaces and at the same time be 


of such construction that any car 
owner could attach it to his car and 
make all necessary adjustments with- 
out recourse to a garage. The mechan- 
ism has been designed primarily for 
use on cars ranging up to 2500 lbs. in 
weight. ’ 

In attaching the shock absorber it 
is not necessary to remove the body 
springs or change their connections. 
Adjustment of the degree of retarda- 
tion of the rebound is easily effected by 
manipulation of the nuts, care being 
taken, however, that there is not 
enough pressure directed against the 
blades to modify the rebound in a de- 
gree effecting the resiliency of the 
springs. This ease of attachment and 
adjustment, it is stated, makes it. pos- 





National shock absorber 


sible for any car owner to equip his 
car without the aid of experienced me- 
chanics or special tools. The device is 
manufactured by the J. S. Lang En- 
gineering Company, 7 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘* Nitro’’ Ford Carburetor 


The new “Nitro” carburetor brought 
out by the Sunderman Corporation, 
Newburgh, N. Y., as an answer to the 





low grade fuel problem, is said to be 
exceptionally efficient in breaking up 
into a gas, heavy grades of gasoline 
and kerosene now being furnished to 
the motoring public. 

It is of the plain tube type and is 
very simple in construction. It em- 
ploys floating venturi and a mush- 
room nozzle for compensating the 
ratio of air to gasoline and for break- 
ing up the fuel with an atomizing ef- 
fect which produces an exceptionally 
fine fog or gas. At low and idling 
speeds the venturi rests upon its seat, 
with its narrowest diameter opposite 





The Sunderman “Nitro” Carburetor for 
Fords 


the mushroom jet, leaving a very 
small air passage with consequent 
high suction on the jet for starting 
and idling purposes. This suction can 
be moderated by the air by-pass and 
its adjusting screw, which partly de- 
stroys the suction on the nozzle at 
lower speeds and prevents the venturi 
from rising too quickly. 

As the throttle is opened and the 
vacuum in the carburetor increased 
the venturi commences to rise on the 
air stream and draw away from the 
nozzle. This opens up the air passage 
around the nozzle, due to the taper 
walls of the venturi, and compensates 
for correct ratios of air and gasoline. 
At higher speeds the venturi blocks 
the air by-pass and puts it out of ac- 
tion. Then, under full suction, it 
quickly lifts to its highest position 
and gives the maximum of air passage 
required by the engine for full volu- 
metric efficiency, the company states. 


Reading matter continues on page 88 
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A Shock Absorber 
That Builds New 


Accessory Business 


This is the Shock Absorber 
that every Ford owner is 
looking for because it is the 
first and only Shock Ab- 
sorber that has ever had 
the CAPACITY to take 
the Jolts and Jars out of 
the light little Ford. 


When you sell a Halladay 
Direct Suspension Shock 
Absorber you make a new 
customer. For the Halla- 
day DOES what others 
CLAIM. 


The Ford owner who has 
purchased a Halladay from 
you will come back to you 


for all of his accessories. 


He will have confidence in 
you and your goods. 


The Halladay Direct Sus- 
pension Shock Absorber is 
sold strictly on its merits 
and is backed by the guar- 
antee of one of the oldest 
manufacturers of Shock 
Absorbers in the country. 
This is the season for big 
profits. Write now for 
full particulars of the at- 
tractive proposition to 
Hardware Dealers. 


L. P. HALLADAY COMPANY 


Manu‘acturers of Bumpers, Shock Absorbers and 
Automobile Accessories 


BROADWAY AND MONROE STREET, 


HARDWARE 








STREATOR, ILLINOIS 





Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


VAN BurREN, IND.—J. H. Galbreath has opened a 
hardware store on South First Street. 

St. CHARES, IowA—Neal & Phillips have taken over 
the stock of R. A. Shaler, consisting of automobile ac- 
cessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream_ separators, 
cutlery, electric household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, toys, games and washing machines. 

CoLONY, KAN.—V. E. Maxwell, whose store was dam- 
aged by fire some time ago, is now erecting a new brick 
building 40 x 80 ft. 

Louisa, Ky.—E. E. Shannon has disposed of his hard- 
ware stock to L. F. Willman. The business is a whole- 
sale and retail one, and catalogs are requested on the 
following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

HUTCHINSON, MINN.—Joseph Mikulecky has retired 
from the firm of F. J. Zila & Co., selling his interest 
to F. J. Zila. Mr. Zila will continue the business under 
his own name. 

MARYVILLE, Mo.—The Howard Wray Hardware Com- 
pany is purchaser of the stock of Hudson & Welch. 


EKALAKA, Mont.—The Anderson Implement Com- 


pany has commenced business here, handling automobile 
accessories, belting and packing, cream separators, gaso- 
line, engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
Davey, Nes.—H. P. Christensen has bought the hard- 


ware business of L. Larson. A line of automobile ac- 
cessories will be added, and the stock of shelf hardware 
increased. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories 
and electrical supplies. 

FARWELL, NeB.—Henry Platek, doing both a whole- 
sale and retail business, requests catalogs on automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

NEWMAN GROVE, NEB.—The stock of C. R. Hinman 
has been sold. Gustavson & Johnson are the purchasers. 


ScoTTSBLUFF, NEB.—The McCreary Bros. Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $85,000 to 
deal in automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and 
washing machines. 

CoTEAU, N. D.—The Coteau Hardware Company has 
established itself in business here. The lines handled 
will include belting and packing, builders’ hardware, 
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sporting goods, cutlery, shelf hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etc. 

HILLsBorO, N. D.—Henry Olson has sold his interest 
in the hardware business here to W. C. Henning, who 
will continue it as the Henning Hardware. He requests 
catalogs on the following items: Automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—The Payne Hardware Company, 
Inc. has moved to 32 Ford Street, succeeding the W. D. 
Britton Hardware Company. The concern requests cata- 
logs on the following lines: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and washing ma- 
chines. 

JEFFERSON, OH10O—Ruggles & Beckwith are successors 
to Hamilton & Ruggles. 


LEBANON, PA.—The upper floors of the building of 
the Lebanon Hardware Company have been enlarged. 
The additional floor space will be used for the display of 
merchandise which has been kept in its store house for 
some time. A line of automobile accessories and kitchen 
cabinets will be added, on which catalogs are requested. 
The concern conducts both a wholesale and retail 
business. 


ROARING SPRING, Pa.—R. W. Walters has opened a 
hardware store here, carrying a stock of buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, furnaces, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested. 


Bic STONE, S. D.—D. M. Warford has sold out to Otto 
W. Kuderling. , 


WESSINGTON, S. D.—The Hayes Lucas Lumber Com- 
pany is purchaser of the E. S. Chaffee hardware and 
implement stock. 


CoRSICANA, TEX.—The Frank P. Wood Hardware 
Company, which has increased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $20,000, requests catalogs on bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, home barb- 
ers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods and tin shop. 

MAYPEARL, TEX.—The Maypearl Hardware Company 
has disposed of its stock to Wilemon & Nugent. 

MT. Hope, Wis.—W. L. Hoyle has disposed of his 
hardware business. 

OXFORDVILLE, Wis.—Otto Gaarder has purchased a 
half interest in the E. G. Hustad hardware store; 
Hustad & Gaarder is the new firm name. 

ALBANY, WIs.—Dixon Bros. have sold their stock ti 
Krostue & Peterson, who request catalogs on some of 
the following lines: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 








